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Politics of Lurope. 


Oar Paper of to-day contains the last portion of the Work 
ef Lieut. White, on British India, that we propose to give for 
the present. It closes the Chapter on the Civil Government 
of the Country, and cannot fail, we should hope, to elicit much 
Correspondence en the various topics therein contained, from 
Gentiemen in the Service who may have it in their power to con- 
firm or elucidate any of the statements put forth, or to correct 
any inaccuracies into whieh the Writer may have fallen ; as it 
is only by the test of sach scrutiny in the Coantry of which the 
Book treats, that its character can be established. Io reverting 
to the Politics of Earope, it is more easy and more useful to re- 
view the transactions of the past than to speculate on or predict 
the probable events of the future : and with this feeling, we pre- 
sent our readers with the following article, as partaking most 
largely of the former description. 


of Parliament.—The public look with more or fess of 
attention to officiel Speeches at the opening or closing of Par- 
liament, according to the genera! importance of the measures 
which im the one case are likely to be announced, and in the 
other to be retraced. Yesterady gave birth to uo less than two 
docaments of the retrospective kind—the Speeeh of his Majesty, 
and that which was delivered at the bar of the Lords by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. The King was concise; 
and the seutiments put into his Majesty’s mouth were not suck 
as required to be criticised. The Right Hon. the Speaker was 
somewhat more ¢iffuse in his harrangue. We shall notice, how- 
ever, butone passage, wherein he affirms, that with respect to 
the agricaltural distresses, “it was obvious that the only efficient 
relief within the control of Parliament, was such a reduction of 
tezation as could be effected consistent with an adequate provi- 
sion for the services of the state,” &c. Now here it is needless to 
make any further remark, than that whatever pains Lord Lon- 
deodery might have taken in compounding the Royal Speech, it 
is plain that bis Lordship could not have been consulted about 
the getting up of the Speaker’s. The noble Marquis would have 
taught the Right Hon. Gentleman a sounder doctrine than that 
of ascribing relief to any dimunition of taxes: for all the world 
heard his Lordship declare, sot many months ago, that “if the 
whole mass of taxes could be swept away at once, it would have 
no material influence io relieving the distresses of ¢ ¢ nation!” 


Thus bas closed a long and busy, and in some respects an 
important Session of Parliament. From the point te which its 
proceedings have conducted us, we may now look back over the 
ground that bas been traversed, and it may not be disadvanta- 
geous to compare the actual position on which asa vation we 
stand, with that whence we started on the Sth of February. One 
prominent featare in the scene demands some preliminary notice: 
and we begin by observing, that at the county and other public 
meetings which bad preceded the opening of the Session, al! the 
grievances which oppressed the country were assumed to be em- 
bodied in the sufferings of the landed interest, which accordingly 
formed the chief subject of lamentation and debate. Two dis- 
tinet remedies were then proposed, as fit to be recommended to 
Parliament. One of these was a pecnliar favoarite with that 





large class of Country Gentlemen whose confidence in Mivisters 
could not be shaken, cyen by the wretchedgess in which it had 
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: finally involved themselves. This remedy was no less than a 
still closer straining of the prohibitory principles of the corn 
laws. The Ministerial Coantry Gentlemen thus wilfully blinded 
themselves and their dependents to the following unquestionable 
facts :—Ist. That the producers of corn already enjoyed the full 
benefits of a complete prohibition, because the market priee of 
wheat was, and had long been, short by a third of the price at 
which it could be legally imported, 2d, That since no act of the 
Legislature, short of establishing a minimum price for corn, 
could by any possibility increase the gress receipts of the corn- 
grower, the only means by which he could obtain relief was a dimi- 
nuition of the expense at which he prodaced his corn. 3d, That tho 
farmer’s expences were compoanded of what he paid for labour, 
what hoe paid in tithes and taxes, and what he paidin rent. If, 
therefore, it was an hopeless matter to think of lessening the 
price of labour (already lower in proportion here than io any other 
country except Ireland), or of reducing the rate of tithes, fixed 
atone-tenth of the gross produce: it was quite clear, although 
the Coantry Gentlemen did net see it, that the sole alterna- 


> tive through which the land could remain tenanted at all, mast 


be a sadden and extraordinary sacrifice of rents or an equivalent 
reduction of taxes. That the question lay between himself and 
his friend the Minister, which should begin by plucking the other, 
was what the Country Gentleman ia most instanees would not 
enderstand. His plan was (o retain at their existing level, both 
the rents which sapported bis large household establishment, and 
the taxes, of which in return for his votes, he was allowed by Mi- 
nisters to distribate so large a share among the electors whe had 
sent himinto Parliament. Bat the real opposition between rents 
and taxes was sometimes forced upon the attention of Country 
Gentlemen. Resolutions were occasionally moved and carried 
at the meetings, that retrenchment and redaction of taxes were 
indispensable. Certain county members made speeches in fa- 
voor of both; and some went so far as to hint at the expediency 
of relieving themselves, by the plander of the public creditor, 
Bat retrenchment and redaction, taken together, did constitate 
the second publie remedy proposed; and by the more bold and 
clear-sighted a reform of Parliament was insisted on, as the only 
pledge that cither branch of the above remedy would be realized. 


On the 5th of February Parliament met, Measures of 
coercion for the Irish Insargents came first under the hand of 
the Legislature. The Insurrection Act passed—the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended: buat not a word was breathed about redress 
of grievances—nor a hint given that it would be politic or 
hamane to provide against impending famine. We ean touch 
bat briefly, and in general terms, on the series of motions which 
were brought forward, remedial, or presumed to be so, of some 
pressing mischiefia our domestic affairs, considered with reference 
to principles of finance and of economy. On the 7th of Febra- 
ary the Norfolk petition was presented, praying for economy 
aod reform, and for abolishing the taxes on salt, malt, leather, 
soap, and candies. Mr. Wodehouse spoke (bere there was no 
vote in question) for the redaction of the Civil List, and against 
the tax on malt. .On the 11th of Febraary, Mr, Broagham led 
the war, by a powerfal exposition ef the financial condition of 
the empire for several successive years, and of the natare and 
causes of that anexampled soffering which preyed opon the 
agricgltural interest aod through it epow the rest of the 
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commanity, From the extent, duration, and progressive increase 
of the suffering, be inferred the generality and deep foandation of 
its causes. He thence argaed rightly that palliatives would 
be of no avail. He proved that the rise in the valoe of 
money having added above 20 millions per anoom te the tax- 
es, while the reduction of the war taxes (regard being had 
to 3,000,000] Inid on afresh in 1919) amounted only to 
14,000 001. this country paid actually in ihe sixth year of peace 
six or eight millioos more ia the shape of taxes than she had 
yielded in the period of most active war; aod this, too, ender a 
sensible and scarcely curable contraction of her commercial and 
maovufacturing industry. Mr. Brougham fastened on a reduction 
of taxes as the sole available instrament of immediate relief, and 
might have fairly offered it to the Country Gentlemen as at least 
atemporsry safeguard against that crand calamity—an approach- 
ing dimination of their reatals, But it was no longer a county 
meeting—the constitnents were away—the Minister was in 
presence, his fiat, with its sanctions of reward and punish- 
ment, was too powertal for conscience and for common sense, 
He had secretly promised the Country Gentlemen a loan of 
4,000,0002. for their tenantry, that the latter might be ena- 
bled to pay op their arrears of rent: this was the premium 
for the votes of these landlords; the supplicium was—the* wité- 
mun supplcium”—that if they should dare to vote for Mr. 
Brovgham’s proposition, he, Lord Londonderry, and his iliastri- 
ous colleagucs, would resigo! Mark the end, therefore: when 
that learned Member closed a speech of consummate ability, by 
moving, that “itis the boundea duty of this House, well consi- 
dering the pressur@of the public burdens on all classes of the 
community, and especitily en the agricultaral classes, to pledge 
Itself to obtain for a suffering people such a reduction of taxa- 
tion as would afford them substantial reiief,” the Minister, who 
had nothing less io his bead than reduction to such an amount as 
would weigh one feather against the burden of agriculiral usise- 
ry, moved the * previous question” as a proof of bis repagnance 
to the pledge. The whole tribe of Country Gentlemen complai- 
“pants —the Gooch, Kkatehbul!l, Lethbridge, Wodhouse, (he had 
gnohen for reduction but the Thursday before), aed Samner, sored 
fer the previous question—-against retrenchment, agaiost redae- 
tion of taxes, acainst relief te their tenantry from any soareer, 
but onc, which we will do them the justice to sar, never entered 
olearly into their contemplation—anamely, an immense reduction, 
fiom that day anaroidable, of the renis of landed property. 
It may be as well to break in apon the course of time, for 
the sake of some attention to continuity of subject, February 16. 
Lord Londonderry jntroduced a discussion on agricultural dis- 
tress, and exhibited powers of a different natare from those which 
had been exercised on the same question a few evinings before 
by Mr. Brougham, His Lordship here opened apon the House 
of Commons that battery the @re of which had been hitherto 
masked from public sight and hearing thoagh it had already play- 
ed with such fatal effect upon the morals of the Country Gentle- 
men. Tua the same breadth with which he annoanced to Parlia- 
ment that there would be theaceforth a elear surples of more 
than 5,000,000!, for a sinkiog fund, he proposed to borrow four 
millions from the Bank to form the materials of « loan te the 
parishes !—» clear surplus of five milliogs, with only four milli- 
ons fiiehed out of it asa loan! But this loan was to be for the 
directors of the poor rates, with counter-seourity apon the neigh- 
bouring estates, ist, What was to hinder the landholders bor- 
rowing directly from individuals, if they wanted cash and had 
security to offer? 2d, What was to put it in the power of bor- 
rowers, whe could neither pay tithes nor taxes this year, to pay 
both, and to repay aloan in addition, before twelve months had 
expired! Accordingly this wise and masterly project. which Lord 
Leodonderry declared * was the very best expedient of relief, that 
he could offer,” jast lived long enough to entrap a few selfish and 
ebaliew voices (rom Country Geatlemen, When attempted, it was 
happily incapable of being realized; and afew days eficr its 
anvouncement by the Minister as the cief d'aurre of bis own 
jagenvity avd of his colleagues, it expired amidst aniversal 
ridicele and contempt. The mext specimen of ministerial 
sympathy oa this occasion, was a premise Of remitting Is. per 
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bushel from the malt tax, amoentiog to 1.400.000!. per anpum, 
which hisses in the revenue was to be. made good by a reduc. 
tion of the five per cents. to four. Some not very intelie. 

necessity of modifying the old corm law 
brought the Minister to the close of along speech, the rheto. 
tical decoration ef which can never be forgotten. One re. 
mark, however, is here worth mentioning. Ii was in this great 
speceb that the same Minister, whose consistency io regard 
to the sinking fend we have just recorded, prénounced tits 
famous degma, to which we referred at the outset of the present 
article, “ thatifthe whole mass of taxes were swept away, it would 
not relieve our distresses ;” this, too, eithin five minutes ofa warm 
and rather boastful congratulation to bis hearers, on being able 
to relieve the country from the malt tax, amounting to about a 
million and a balf! As the month of February embraces those 
discussions which may be held to have laid the groundwork of all 
the financial operations of the year, we advert to it with more 
Winutevess than to avy subsequent period. 


Oa the 2ist, Lord Althorp, in an able speceh, moved a re- 
solution that the anrount of reduciion proposed by Mimisters, 
‘was vot sufficient to meet the justice of the case”—and the 
resolution was envaded by Mr. Robinson, with whom, of course, 
the coustry Gentlemen and the house agreed, that it would be 
better to put apon their journals @ paoegytic on the sinking 
fund, which ministers had since 1813 reduced to nothing, than 
on a reduction of taxes with which they never could be reason- 
ably charged. 


On the 25th Mr. Vansiitart moved bis resoletion for reduc- 
tion of the interest ov the 4 per cents. whieh has since been efect- 
ed, and, with whatever hardships to iadivideals, pear a million 
and a half of public expenditure has thereby been saved ; bat ia 
paying off the debt itsel’, we shali fec! pretty seasibie, from the 
slow operation of tbe sinking fund, that the priaciple bas exper- 
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Feb. 28.—Mr. Caleraft moved the repeal of the salt tax, and 
was supported by 164 votes to 199. Among the minority were 49 
county members; io the mivisterial phalanx of 169, were 6) place- 
men; and among the 12 couety members (one forcih.only of those 
whe had voted against the tex) were the soble brethren Mesarg, 
Gooch and Wodchouse, it represeatatives of the two counties 
iv Bogland most severely bowed dowa by the burdensome conse- 
quenecs of taxation. 


April 2, and Mey 26.—On these two days Lord London- 
derry (urn <bed ample proof of the wisdom with which the 
schemes of Ministers had beea digested, and of the consistengy 
with which they were upheld, The former day was distinguished 
by his Lordsbip's speech, introductory to the resolution for grant- 
ing a million of Exebequer bills towards enabling Goverament to 
tura pawobroker for corn, whea under 20s, per quarter. On the 
latter day, he was at once laughed out of the andertaking ; bat a 
ease more memorable still was thet which, after mueh circumlo- 
eution, be proposed oo the same 20h of April, for commatine 5 
millions of military life-pensions into a fixed annvity of 2,800,000. 
or 3,000,000, for Bve-and-torty years, The plan as our readers 
may remember, was, that the above bargain should be sold to 
the monied interest; bat the interest refused tbe favor. Minis- 
ters, therefore, having recently pledged themselves to take off 
near two millions of that mass of taxation which at the outset of 
the session they had proclaimed to be atterly irreducible, were 
forced to take this singelar enterprise, in the same of the public, 
epon their own shoulders —to buy five miloas per savum of bile 
aaavities from themselves; pay themerlees for it with 2 800,000), 
for 46 years, and to borrow from whoever would lead it to them 
the difference between these two sums in money. Tt was, indeed, 
recommeuded that the yearly 2,000,000!. of loan to be advanced, 
being really so mach in deuimeatof the sicking fend, shovid 
be taken at once from the amount of the sinking fend, the Com- 
missiOners of that establishment executing the operations with- 
out exptnce or trouble, or atany tisk ef deception te the cown- 
try. But this would not do; we pay ove set of men for taking 
asum of money out of the right pocket, and another set for 
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slipping the identical sam into the left pocket; and this we de- 
pominate the science of economy aod finanee. 


With regard to ao extensive clase of subjects wot yet 
touced apes in this review, though esseatiatly of far higer im- 
pertares thea mere question as to the amouat of income and ex- 
peaditure, they cannot be entered epon at large in a newspaper, 
although they must aot be dismissed without notices. In disous- 
sions, which embrace the relative political interests and powers 
of the several braaches of this common wealth, the session just 
clapsed has beem by no means wanting. Tue exercise of the 
prerogative, in some of its most formidable aspects, and the 
form, spirit, and practice of the House of Commons, with the 
action and re-actioa of Crown and people upon it, bave afforded 
matter for repeated aad animating disquition, which both ia their 
prorcress and ia their immediate resalt have laid the foundation 
of deep aad lastiag, and we trast, beacheial cousequeaces. 


Never was the existence of a Royal prerogative more 
emp atically asserted than that, by the force, and, ia owr judgz- 
meat by the abase, of which, a brave and noble officer was ex- 
peiied from bis p-ofession, and strinped of his entire property, 
without the grant of a trial, of so mach as the impatation of a 
crime, Yot we will venture to aficm, never would the dormant 
existence or even the moderate use of that prerogative, have 
prepared the minds of the intelligent elase of Baglishmen for ite 
abolition to the same degree in which they are at this moment 
resolved —either that officers shall be no longer slaves te the 
Crown, of ne longer reoresentatives of the people, The nation 
now sees iw wodieguised operation, the principle with which it 
bas to contend—end wilt not be slow in resisting it. 

La the same monner as one display of direct appression has 
wrought this change of popalar feeling with regard toa single 
prerogative. the general course of indifference to public opinion, 
the open and wholesale practice of corruption, and the merei- 
less extravagence visible in the whole conduct ef the Adminis- 
tration have produced such severe effects wpon the comforts and 
enjoy ments of the people of England, that a powerful conviction 
of ume acecasity of some aoiversal reform prevades all orders and 
racks of men, except those on!y (and in their inward consciences 
they are nat exceptions) whom a reform woeld deprive of their 
daily bread. The House of Commons is natarally the last assem- 
blage of Bogtichmen, which a sense of its own defects or vices 
ean be expected to influence ia favour of Parliamentary reform. 
Yet when we look back for four or five years, and consider the 
language which would then have been tolerated, and that which 
is now applauded by members of that house, who can deyy thet 
a change, amounting even to a revelation of sentiment on the 
question, has receatly foreed” its way inte the inmost reersers 
of society ? Lord Joho Russel’s motion for reform. on the 25th 
of April, was recommended, itis trac, by novel and irresistible 
treasoniogs ; bat they found a prompt reeipiedt in many an en- 
lighteoed miad, or the motion would never have heen sanported 
by 175 of the most respectable men in Parliament. among whom 
was, on one haed, Mr. Wilberforce, and. on the other, the 
friends and conaexieas ef the most powerful Boroegh patrons 
ia the empire. 

Looking to the sum of things, we can are that the nation 
bas mot beens loser, The Country Geatlemen, are, as they 
oaght to be, disanpointed; because thes rested their hopes, not 
©2 their own public spire, bat en promises of protection from 
these whese extravagance aad selfishness it was their bounden 
duty todiscourace. With wo chaace of extrication from thelr 
dificalties but By means which will em'race the ceveral interests 
ef their Comatrymen, they are all likely, before the orening ef ano- 
ther session, to exc aim with Sir Thomas L-thhsidce to the Minis- 
ters —“* You have deceived, aad deserted, and made as ail ad- 
vecates for reform.” Weare not backward te agree with the 
frrewell aeticipation of that most efficient aod valuable member 
ef Parliameat Mr. Hame —that, before the close of another year, 
he will be able to obtain for the country, even throegh such an- 
toward instraments. 2 remission of scree millicas of taxcs,— 


Tims, Friday, August 7. 
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Madrid, July 1%—The wews from the provioces is most sa- 
tisfactory. At Cadis and other cities, when the revolt of the 
Guards beeame known, the most lively indiguation was oxeitet 


§ amoug the citizens, The militia took up arms, and swore to die 


in dence of the constitution, The 7th of Jaly, marked at Ma- 
drid by the triamph of liberty, was also distioguished by impor- 
tant events in Andalusia, Oa that day the insurrection of the 
carabiacers, and a part of the province of Cordova, was terming- 
ted and punished, Op the 9th of July the municipality of Ma- 
drid addressed an energetic representation to the King, on the ne- 
cessity of appointing Mivisters,—of punishing with severity the 
authors of the revolt,—to cashier the two battalions of the Guards 
which bad capitulated, —and to confer the command of provinecs 
solely on men devoted to the constitation, This address cou- 
tains the following passages .— 


“ We are in time, Sire; bat perhaps, it is the last time for 
remedying the evil. The means are simple, aod once tried, the 
secial edifice would he cemented on bases so solid, that neither 
the present generation, ner that whieh is te come after our last 
desecndants, will see any more distarbance. The chief of all is, 
that your Majesty should convince yourself, that the real friends 
of your life and of your glory are the defenders of the fundamen 
tal law which guarantees both. Place yourself in good faith at 
the head of the cause of the couetrr, and give peblic and private 
testimonies of being identified with it. In order te give the first 
proof that yoor Majesty has sincerely embraced thet cause, ne 
thing is se necessary as to appoint. ia replacing the retired Mi- 
nisters, mea knows to be illustrious, and te be devoted te the 
system, aod eadowed with an eversy aad and activity capable of 
re-animatiog the social body, vow languid aad week through the 
vad faith of a great namber, and throagh the indolence aad intem- 
perance of others, Your court, Sire, of rather your domestic 
circle, is composed («uch is the public conviction) of permanent 
conspirators against liberty, The keeping near you a single one 
amongst them woald deprive your Majesty of the confidence of 
your faithful Spaniards, aad cover more than new Was ii so ne- 
cessary te the safety of the siate and of your Majesty, that you 
should recover that confidences. An act, not less interesting, Sire, 
for (he restoration of the public traaqeillity aud the secarsty of all 
is the exemplary and prompt punishment of the traitors and per- 
jared men that have shed the innocent blood of those whose only 
crime was remaining faithful to theic sacred oaths. Despise, 
Sire, the perfidious men who seck to lead astray your Royal 
miad by faetastic iliasions, inspising apprehensions that there 
exist, ander the shadow of liberty, disorganisiag and regicide 
projects, which 00 Spaniard would conceive, or ever his conceiv- 
ed. Be, Sire, the Aree liberal of the wation, sod insiced of appre- 
heasieas, you will only bave reason to fear wicked men, but you 
will be adored by all virtaoas men, who slone have the right to 
the glorious title of Liberals. Not ranged, Sire, in that class are 
the defamers of their feliow-citigens, of vicious men who abuse li- 
berty. Mot seach persons are wot comprised ia the list of those 
who, itis , are rendered odious to your Majesty. They 
are beings blinded by despotism, and wha endeavour to render 
edious the best of causes. Let your Majesty be certain that oo 
sach persons are found at the moment of veri! in the ranks of the 
brave men whe defended liberty the day before yesterday, Do 
not distain, therefore, Sire, to anite yourself to these whe have 
prosed they will defead sou.” 


% New Zealanders. —Vctract of a letter from Mr. Kendall to 
the Rev. Dr. Waugh, Mor, 25, 1891 ;—* The longer I am 
among the New Zealaeders the more I am conviaerd that they 
spruog erigivally either from Assyria or Brypt. The God Pan 
is aniversally acknowledged. The everfowing of the river Nile, 
and the fertility of the country ia consequence, are evidently 
alladed to im thelr traditions; and Taleo think the argonsutle 
expeditios, Pas’s crook, Pac's pipes, aad Pan's office in making 
the earth fertile, are mentioned im theis themes. Query—Are net 
the Malays and the whole of the South Sea Islanders Egyptians? 
Is not O Aina or Mina, the ancient Queen of Heaven?’ 
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New Fork on Endia. 


EXTRACTS FROM LIEUTENANT WHITE'S CONSIDERATIONS 
ON BRITISH INDIA, JUST PUBLISHED. 





Chapter V1.—On the Civil Government of India.—( Continued.) 


Remarks on the settlement of the Revenne.—The prospects 
of writers adventuring to India.—-Their allowance in the different branches 
of the service, and chance of returning to Europe with a fortune, 


It now remains to consider the arrangements framed for the manage- 
ment of the revenne of British Indie. In each presidency thisis intrust- 
ed to a department designated the board of revense, which consists of a 
president, generally a member of council, and three ether members. 
This board corresponds direct with government, throngh the medium of 
afunctionary denominated the secretary to the territorial department, 
Tis functions consist in superintending the collection of the land revenue, 
and iv determining the settlement of lands througbont each presidency. 
lodependent of this, it manages the estates of landholders disquali- 
fied by,sex, minority, or iunacy, and the education of sach as are 
minors. It possesses also jurisdiction in appeals from the collectors 
respecting claimsto pensions, It is obliged to keep regular records of 
its proceedings, and to report every important matter to the Governor. 
general in council for bis sanction, previously to forming a final determi- 
nationupon it, The members of the board are prohibited from trading, 
holding lands, or lending money to the landtolders, Under the general 
superintendence of the board, the collection of the revenues is intrasted 
toa European collecterin each district. His jurisdiction is the same as 
that of a judge and magistrate, and in general ektends over a tract of 
country containing from 6 to 1,200,000 inhabitants, Thas, under the 
Bengal presidency, which contains about 60 districts, containing a popu- 
lation of 40,000,000, there are about 60 collectors to receive the revenne. 
His duty consists in collecting the land. tax, in regulating the management 
of the estates of landholders disqualified by sex, minority, or lunacy, aud 
in providing for the education of such as are minors. He saperiutends 
the public embankments ; an object of great moment in a convtry sub- 
Ject to inundation, He collects the tax on spitituoas liquor: —He su- 
perintends the division en estates, and apportions the assessment on 
lands ordered to be sold by judicial courts in discharge of av arrear of 
revenue, He is latrasted with the payment of the pensions which, ander 
the ancient government, had been granted to religious mendicants, or 
families in a state of decay, He likewise dishurses the cash forthe pay- 
ment of the civil and military establishments within his district, A Ea- 
ropean assistant—a civil servant of the company—is appointed to aid 
him in these important functions. Itis obvious that these extensive da- 
tes cannot be performed without the assistance of a great number of na- 
tives officers. Each district is divided into a certain number of de- 
partments, and the collection of the revenue in each intrusted toan indi. 
vidual, designated a tubseeldar, witha suitable proportion of subordi- 
nates. His authority and influence are similar to those of adaroghab, in 
the judicial department, Independent of this, the collector is aided by 
natives, skilied in reve nuc-aeconnts, who are constantly attached to his 
person. Exercising such exteusive influence over property, about the 
nature and localities of which he is in a great measure igaorant, the most 
upright and able pu blic servant is obliged to depend a great deal upon 
the information of those around him, The influence which this confers 
upon Individuals, operatesin practice as a fertile source of corruption, 
and indaces parties concerned to make large presents to bis mative offi. 
cers. Ifthey cannot inflaence the mind of their European superior, at 
least they will pretend to do so; which equally enriches them. Sarround- 
ed by these men, who are persovally interested in every tramsaction, and 
te whom craft, dissimelation, and fraud are habitual, it is difficalt to per- 
ceive the trath, where it isso much the loterest to conceal it, aud almost 
impossible to avoid the variety of snares which are laid for him, Under the 
Ber gst vresideney, in the provinces of Bengal proper, Bebar, and Bena- 
res, the se tlementof the revenue is permanent. 


ln the ceded and conquered provinces, comprising Allahabad, Agra, 
Rohilewnd, Cattack, and other districts, with our recent acquisition 
of Ajmere, and territories on the Nerbaddah, the settlement of the 
revenne is temporary, aod I beliewe generally consists in a trienuial 
settlement. The management of the revenne in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces, is lutrasted to twe commissioners, who pessess fnocti- 
ons similar to the beard of revenge. In India, the revenue of the state 
bas, under both the Hiudoo and Musselman governments, been princi. 
pally derived fiom the land. According to the Hindoo lawgiver, the 
sovereign could demaud a sixth or foarth, or even a third of the prodace. 
The Mahomedan commentators on the law were mach more complaisant 
to the masters of mankind, and allowed them to exact a half of the pre- 
duce—but this only applied to infidels; to the faithful the coatribuation 
was fixed ata fifth. In Ladia, the practice of the Maxselman rulers was 
couformabie to their theory, and the laud-tax, which was paid by uiae- 
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teaths of their subjects, was generally half the prodece. This most be 
regarded as the substantial canse of the general poverty of these fertile 
regions. Ina conutry where balf the prodace was consumed by unpre. 
duetive labourers, there conld be no fend for the reprodaction of wealth, 
and consequently no increase of national prosperity. The goveroment 
swallowed op those resources, which, in a different state of society, are 
natarally employed io the epcoaragement of productive industry. Un- 
der the British government, the assessment was fixed upon nearly the 
same basis, and certainly the amount of revenue. is not less than what 
was collected by their former rulers. 1a the provinces ceded by the Na. 
bob of Onde in 1801, it is well known that a greater revenve bes been 
realized thaw under his administration. From the able report of Sir 
Thomas Manro, it appears that a similar had taken place ia 
the revenue of the proviuces of Malabar and Canara, sioce their annex. 
ation to onc dominions. This may be accosted for, without sapposing 
that any increased exaction has prevailed under our government; bat 
the conclusion which I intend to draw from it is this, that nearly 
the same state of society and distribution of wealth prevails which exist. 
ed under their former rulers, And hence the disappointment which 
was experienced at the opening of the trade to India, im fioding that the 
poverty of the people created wo demand for our manufactures, is easily 
expiained. This singular distribution of property, which prevails in the 
East, has excited a great deal of discussion. I do not intend to embark 
in the zameendaree controversy, abont which I know very little,—nor 
have I conversed with any iotelligent natives on the subject, who could 
communicate correct information; bet I have casually inquired of the 
ryuts,— Who was the proprietor of the soil? and was invariably told,— 
“the sovereign.” The arrangement which has been adopted by oar 


government affords some conntenance to this opinion.—It is true the | 


gumeendar bas been declared the proprietor of the soil; but the sapreme 
authority still reserves toitself the right of disposing of his estate, ia 
the event of any arrear of revenne. From the general tenoar of Asia- 
tic history, it is apparent that the zameendar was only considered as a 
revenue officer removeable at the pleasure of the sovereign. In this 
sitnation, he was allowed a commission of 10 percent. epon the revenue, 
and was authorized to keep up a considerable military force for the pur- 
pose of enforcing his collections. From the superior skill and minate 
knowledge of the resources of particular districts which individuals pos. 
sessed, these offices bad necessarily a teadency te become hereditary, 
and were generally. continued ina particular family. This sitnation af- 
forded tavourable oppér tunities fer increasing their wealth and influence ; 
im their situation it was toe natural to pervert theie power to the gratifi- 
cation of theirc avarice. Thos, timeand circumstances to in- 
vest them with an authority which they did not possess from their offici« 
al situation ; and their power of exacting a greater share of the produce 
thaw they were legally entitled to, naturally increased. At the break. 
ing up of the Mogul empire, and the assumption of the internal manage- 
mentef the conntry by our government, they had somewhat approximat- 
ed to the condition of European landholders ; and at this period it may 
be fairly conjeetured that, instead of 10 percent. they appropriated at 
least 20 per cent. of the produce to their own purposes. Soch being the 
case, ina political point of view th® goverument may have considered it 
expedient to regard them as proprietors ; bet the fact is andeniable that 
they were not so, inthe Earopean sense of the term. Like all despots, 
the Mehemedan monarchs considered themselves absolute masters of the 
property of their subjects; their public edicts announce this abstract 
rightin the most imposing language. The descendants of a race of men 
who had gained their dominions by violence, these lofty pretensions per- 
fectily accord with the history of conquest in every age. In practice 
this claim was so far modified, thata bare subsistence was allowed to 
the caltivators of the soil, who possessed aright of occupancy, anda li- 
bera! allowance to the zumeendar or collecter. Independent of this, the 
remainder of the produce was considesed as the property of the state. 
From the genera! tone of conversation amongst the natives of ledia, un- 
connected with the sameendars or ryuts, it has always strack me that 
the people were habitually impressed with the opinion that the sove- 
reiga was the proprieter of the soil. In their daily language, they fami. 
liarly telk ofthe English government ic this light. This belief io the 
proprictor's right of the sovereign, it appears tome, may be easily recon- 
ciled with the opinions of Colonel Wilkes, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Tyt- 
ler, and others, who contend that it exists inthe rvet. To themosarch 
of india it mast have been a matter of perfect indifference who oceepied 
the laud, provided the demands of the state were satisfied. It waa bis 
interest that the soil shoald be caltivated to the utmost, avd that every 
facility should be afforded to the ryat ia brimgiog waste lands into 
a state of tillage, This natarally required that the cultivator shoald 
be at liberty to dispose of bis right of oceepancy, if necessary to 
promote his interests. In these circumstances, if a rynt wished to 
give up the land which he possessed, with a view of engaging ia 
some other occupation, there appears to bave been ne obstacle te 
his disposing of the right of occupancy. Io such a state of society this 
wasrarely worth march. The qvestion, after all, is ope of curiosity rather 
than of real utility, It is sufficiently evident that a distribution of 
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property prevailed, evtirely different from that which exists in Earope ; 
ender whieh the rights of all were pretty well ascertained. In these 
it was of little moment whether the sovereign, the za- 
styled the proprietor. Under the British 
government the rameendar has been declared the proprietor, with a fall 
power to alienate his property. The rights of the ryuts remain nearly 
unaltered. At frst an obligstion was reqoired that « regular lease should 
be given by them to their tenantry; bot thie bas not been enforced. 
The canse which led te the permanent settiement of the revenue was 
evidently a wish to relieve the inhabitants of these regions from the 
dreadful uncertainty, perplexity, end vexation which results from ao 
appeal settlement of acconots. It was confidently expected that this 
arrangement would,lead to a great extension of caltivation. The inno- 
vation which recognized the zumeendar as a proprietor, was too evident- 
ly inflwenced by oar European ideas of property ; but the change which 
it effected was less in reality than in name. It now remains to consider 
the effects of the permanent settlement apon the wealth and happiness 
of the country. 


On the ficst introduction of this system in 1790, its operation was 
attended with a great increase of misery. The assessment was fixed too 
high, which necessarily led to the sale of the estates of the zumeendars 
who had fallen inte an arrear of revenue; and thus a tranfer of property 
took place, which deprived some portion of the ancient families of that 
rank and inflaeace which they maintained in society, and redaced them 
te beegary. The difficulty of proceeding egaiost their tenantry with a 
view to recover balances of revenue, from the delay attending a civil 
action in oer conrts, was likewise felt as an intolerable evil. Bat, in the 
course of time, these disorders appear to have been rectified. A more 
enlarged exverience enabled the revenue officers to fix the assessment 
more correctly; and a sommary process was adopted in disputes be- 
tween the sumerodar and the ryat, which enabled the former to recover 
his balances. At first the sumeendar derived no advantage for the per- 
manent settiement, as, ander this arrangemet, he was prohibited from 
demarding any increase of rent from the ryats. Ie these circumstances 
it was foolish te expect that he should take any interest in improvement. 
At present this probibition no longer operates. In the event of any in- 
crease of prodece or improvement in the soil, the zameendar is allowed 
to derive a fair advantage from it, by incressing the rent. Ina short 
time, the prodigions advantage which reenited from the permanent settie- 
ment, as compared with the anoual arrangement and arbitrary exactions 
which prevailed under the Mabomedan government, began to be per- 
ceptible. About ten years after ite introduction, the collectors of 
districts were called upon by Lord Wellesley to report upon the 
effects of this measare. If their information is to he relied upen, a 
visible improvement had taken place in the circumstances of the land- 
holders, and a considerable extension of agricniture, secompanied 
with a marked dimiantion ia the quantity ef lands exposed to sale for 
arrears of revenue. It is to be regretted that no authentic information 
is tobe obtained resnecting the precise operation of thepriacipal measures 
of our government. In Todia, all official reports on this subject are de. 
posited in the archives of government, aed never communicated to the 
public. Their contents are only known toafew heads in office ; and 
thus many of the civil servants are deprived of the benefit which might 
be derived from them. Ie England little has been commanicated since 
the poblication of the valuable information coateined in the Fifth 
Report. 


From the casual conversations which I have had with natives, with 
no direct view to obtain information respecting this measare, it ap- 
pears to me, that they generally entertain the opinion that the interests 
of the sameendars have been greatly improved by this arrangement, 
and that they bed generally become wealthy. Even in India some, 
commenieations have appeared in the journals expresing the great 
advantages which the gumeendars have derived from this settle. 
ment; and indirectly reflecting woon the impolicy of the govers- 
ment ie throwing away this tich feed ef revenue. From what I heave 
bead and read epon this subject, it appears to me urquestionab.e tbat 
at least one order of men has benefited by this arrangement. Under 
the Mahomedao goveroment, any improvement in the ci cumetances of 
the laudholder necessarily led to an increased annus! assesement. The 
interests of the ryats have net beeg ameliorated in the same proportion ; 
bat there is tthe foundation for sapposing that they are deter rated from 
what they were ender their former rulers. As the contribution which 
the sume~ndar affords to the state is fined, there can be no legal pretext 
for exacting more than the stipulated reut from his rvets, on the groand 
that an additions! impost hasbeen authorized by corermment. Ueder 
the Mahomedan government, it was customary with the gameendar 
to ascess the ryats for avy deficiency in the rewenue which was 
caused by one of their comber aberonding. The +emowal of this op- 
pressive grievance has conferred a substantial bearfit apon this indus. 
t ious class of the community From the iwereetion of some of the 


Grmanns of Mahomedan emprrors of Ini «it « pears evident, that the 
Masselman ryuts were predigcomsiy tevenred inthe arrangements hich 
were made for the collection of tue reveuse, 


Toe assesemeat was fixed 
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ata tenth part of the which was denominated aghir; whilst 
half prodece was exacted from the Hindoos, This mortifying inequality 
has beea removed, and both classess placed exactly the same foot- 
ing. Independent of this, the condition of the ryutes been 

by the powerful stimotus which has been gives to the productive indas- 
try of the country, by the increased cultivation of indige and cot- 
ton, created by the demands of European commerce. At the present 
day, the European manufacturer of indigo contracts immediately with 
the ryut for the cultivation of this plant, and voids all connexion with 
the semeendar. Where many of these individuals are scattered through. 
Gat a district, the effect is visible in the increased value of the lands, 
and consequent prosperity of the people. The existing restrictions which 
prevent Europeans from holding lands, oblige them to empley natives ia 
the cultivation of this plant. Twat the extensive power and inflaence 
which the zameendar possesses, too often enables him te oppress the 
ryat, is tionable ; but, ia this anfortunate state, it is some conse- 
lation to reflect, that the weaker party is likely to poxsess the earnest 
sympathy of the European magistrate, which will necessarily lead to 
corresponding exertions in hie behalf. It isto be regretted that the 
salutary provision which required that every sameendar shall grant a 
written tease to the ryat, has not been enforced. It is obvious that 
this would oppose a powerful check to extortion on the part of the land. 
bolder; and the existence of this decument would prove essentially ase. 
ful in determining the oumerons law-snits which arise between the pro- 
prietor and his tenant. Surely it would be easy for the government to 
keep a register of these lenses in each district; or to reject, in our 
courts, the snits of the gameendars who had neglected to grant them. 


Tt is diffienit for an individual, unconnected with the civil adminis. 
tration, to ascertain whether any marked increase in the cultivation has 
taken place. Bat whoever has travelied throughout the provinces where 
the permanent settioment prevails, mast have been strack with the 
fertile and extensive cultivation which the general face of the couatry 
exhibited. There are many tracts in the districts of Benares, Ghaseee 
poor, Shahabad, aed Saran, which present the appearance of a rict 
garden, and where the prosperity of the country is apparent in the ge- 
neral appearance of the inhabitants. The same may be said of Purneab, 
Burdwan, &c, in Bengal, and many parts of Rohilewnd, and the Doat 
Upper India. Throaghout the provinces, the density of the papulation 
forces itself upon the notice of the most careless spectator; and the ou. 
merous flocks and herds of cattle attest the existence ofa considerable 
portion of wealh. As compared with the cultivationin the King of Oude's 
dominions, it has alwaye strack me that there wasa marked superiority 
in the appearance of the British territory. Atthe same time, it is but 
tair to state, that L have beheld small independent sta'es, governed by 
Hiadeoo rajahs, where the general caltivation appeared superior to thet 
of the Company's provinces; and where the independent air of the 
peasantry announced a greater secarity of rights. Ia the year 1610, 
wheo «large force marched beyond the British territories in the diree. 
tion of Saugor and Seronge, withthe view of preventing the esteblish« 
weat of Meer Khan in these principalities, the division baited for nearly 
two mooths within the dominioe of the Rajah of Tikree, the flourishing 
appearance of which excited the admiration ef the whole army. This is 
perhaps to be accounted for by the emaliness of the territory, whieh af. 
forded great facility to an active rale in the correction of abuses, That 
happy exemption from the inroads of the poedeeup powers, which the 
priacipal British provinees have eajoyed for nearly 60 years, must be 
regarded as the main couse of their prosperity ; but naquestionably the 
permanent settlement of the reveune bas powerfully co-operated in pro- 
ducing this effeet. 


It is remarkable that the rebellions which have lately disturbed the 
tranquillity of India were coofiaed to the provinces of Rohilennd and Curt. 
tack , into whieh this arrangement has wot been extended. No jaforma- 
tiow bas heen given to the public respecting the cause of this delay. Te 
istnow nearly 20 years since these provinces, with the other ceded and 
copquered districts, came into our possession; and it is generally an. 
derstood that some promise was held out to the landholders of obtaining 
a permanent settiement. If this was ever given it has not heen fulfilled ; 
which indaces the supposition that the government has repented of this 
magnificent art of bownty, by which it spontaneously gave up the right of 
the state 'o am increased revenne, in the event of any extension of agri- 
calture wich aagmented the annasl produce. There may exist solid 
teasons thet a permanent settlement should not be granted te the band. 
holders of these provinces. Ifo promise bas been made on the pact of 
government, the question still remains open for consideration. Ia 
pledging the faith of the state thet no inereased demand shall be made 
opou the landbolder, the danger consists in the probsbility that, at some 
fatuce emergency involving a heavy expenditare, the government might 
be tempted to break its engagements, and thus its character wonld he 
stained in the eyes of ite enijects, The habitasl disposition of every goo 
vernment (ospend whitever it receives, renders thisevent but toe prebse 
ble. In India, where the revenses of the state have been principally derive 
ed from the land, any att-rept tetax the people in another way would 
eoceunter a powerful opposition, from the inveterate attachment of the 
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people to their ancient habits and usages. Even io cases where this 
taxation is intended for their own benefit, they willnot snbmitto it. In 
the year 1820, or 1811, the government attempted to establish a honse- 
tax in the city of Benares, for the parpose of maintaining an efficient po- 
lice, It was never contemplated that the state should derive any reve- 
nue from this assessment: it was imposed with the view of checking 
the extensive depredation on the of the citizens, and the tax was 
limited to the amomnt necessary to effect this purpose. Bat this ionova- 
tion was received with marked disapprobation ; and public opivion was 
manifested io opposition te itin a singular way.—The immense popnla- 
tion of these celebrated shrines of Hinduism left their homes in one 
mass, and betook themselves to the fields, declaring that they wonld 
not return to their huases until this tax was répealed. The goverament 
was compelled to give way, and to indulge the citizens in their wish, 
that the fraternity of thieves might exercise their vocation with their 
asual freedom. The powerfal check which is opposed to taxation ander 
the most despotic government, by the force of public opision, is illns- 
trated in a very lively manner by the celebrated Montesquien:—C'est 
une erreur de croire qu'il y ait dans ie monde wne aatorité humaine 
& tons les égards despotique: il n'y en ajamais eu, et il n'y en anra 
jamais ; le pouvoir le pins immense est toujours borné par quelque coin. 
Que le grand seigneor mette vo nouvel impdt & Constantinople, an eri 
général lui fait d’abord tronver des limites qu'il n’avoit pas conues, 
Un roi de Perse peat biem contraindre um fils de ter son pére on un 
pére de taer son fils; mais obliger ses snjets de boire du vin, il ne peut 
pas. Tiy adans chaque nation un esprit général, sur lequel la puissance 
méme est fondée ; quand elle choque cet esprit, elle se choque elle méme, 
etelle s'ariéte nécessairement.’”’—Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, 
Chap. 22. A just sense of the difficalty which it might encounter in im- 
posing any new tax, and a regard to itsown honour, may have determin- 
ed the goverument to give ap the idea of extending the permanent set- 
tlemeot throughout their territory, Bat allowing every weight to these 
considerations, a regard to fature improvement, and the welfare of their 
snbjects, ouglit to indace them to give, at the least, a settiemeut of 10 or 
15 years to the landholders, instead of the triennial arrangement which 
now exists, Itis hard to be obliged to give np the fair prospect of im- 
provement which the introdaction of the permanent settlement afforded, 
by its tendency to create a wealthy and intelligent middie class of propri- 
tors, s0 essenttal to the welfare of society, and which does not exist in 
India— but it is cousolatory to reflect that this arrangement prevails in 
the most valuable of our provinces. If the government still perseveres in 
the design of rendering it general, the effects of this arrangement npon the 
political destiny of British India must form a cnrious speculation, The 
experience of history leads to the certain conclusion, that the executive 
will expend more than its revenue, and will be compelled to relieve its 
necessitios, either by violating its engagements in regard to the 
permanent settlement, or by introdecing new modes of indirect 
taxation, which may shock public opinion and endanger its dominion,— 
Or, lastly, it may adopt the more rational and equitable measure of 
calling upon the sumeendars to contribute tewards the increased ex- 
penses of the state, This may naturally lead to the convocation of pro- 
vincial assemblies, and thas amore perfect order of society m cht gradu- 


ally be established, The rise of the Enelish House of Commons was 
certainly not more digvified in itsorigin, being called into cxistence by 
the pecuniary wants of the sovereign, The adoption of the ovrmanent 


settioment as a measure of revenne, according to Mr. Mill, has been equal 
ly productive of distress and misery as the jodicial arrangements of Bri- 
tish India. Io the first stage of its introduction there appears some 
ground for this opinion; but, if tried by the result, atter an experiment 
of ten years’ duration, the conclasion ought to be widely different, if the 
evidence of the collectors of revenue during Lord Wellesley’s adminis. 
tration can be depended apon. The thing is so obvioas to common 
sense, that a permanent lease ia better than a temporary one, aud the 
measure itself was calculated to lead to so much benefit, that it is sur- 
prising Mr, Mill has not more to say in favour of it. Itis incombent on 
a writer, who aims at impartiality, to point ont the merits as well as the 
defects of existing institutions, otherwise he lays himself open to the 
charge of being (oo much disposed to gratify his intellectnal superioriry, 
by indulging in the pleasure ofcensure. To the ardaons task of govern- 
ment, it is but just that men should receive some encouragement in their 
well.meant endeavours to ametiorate the condition of society ; and it 
was perfectly competent to a writer of bis powers to bestow it. 


The statements and opinions which are given in his celebrated 
chapter on ihe judical and revenve establishments of British India, are 
principally founded on the evidence of the civil servants of the com. 
pany. If their testimony is esteemed good, when it tends to expose 
the defects of this system, with him at least it oaght to be regarded 
equally valid, when they unequivocally testily as to the beneficial effects 
which have resulted (rom the adoption of the permapent settlement, 
Such being the case, ls couciusion as to the inefficacy of this arrange- 
ment, a5 a means of improvement onght to fall to the grownd, if the of- 
ficial retaras during Lord We!!ostey's government (and I believe similar 
reports under the present administration) cam be relicd wpow. Mr. 
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Mill bas declared his opinion, that the British Government has lost the 
noblest opportunity of ameliorating the condition of the lower orders of 
society in India, by availing itself of its power, to establish the ryats as 
proprietors of the soil. Tuis change would unquestionably have confer. 
red a great advantage apon the great body of the caltivators, by rescuing 
them from the exactions of the zumeendars; and by its teudency to 
create an increased activity and industry, which tbe certainty of reaping 
the entire fruits of their labour would necessarily call forth. Indepen. 
dent of this, the possession of property would improve the character of 
the people, aud raise them from their present abasement by the increased 
secarity and consequent inpependence which it coufers. At present, it 
may be fairly conjectared, that the share of the produce which the state 
demands from the caltivator is increased one-half in the amount by the 
intermediate agency of the zameendars and sub-renters of land. Any 
plan which was calcalated to relieve the ryuat from this tax upon his loboar 
would certainly be agreat step in improvement. Bat, admitting all its 
advantages, the innovation which Mr. Mill proposes, appears much too 
rapid ia its natnre, and pregnant with great injustice to one class of 
men, the zumeendars, jagheerdars, and others, who would be de. 
prived of the fair advantages which they had attained in society * 
From general evidence, it is sofficiently apparent, that throughont oar 
provinces this body had acquired a degree of wealth, power, and in. 
fluence, which was unwarranted by their official sitnatiop ; but which, 
being sanctioned by time and prescription, it was certainly incumbent 
upon a legislator to respect. F the learned dissertation on the tenure 
of landed property of Umcer Aiyder Belgramee, mooftee to the Sadr 
Nizamut Udaniut ia Calcutta, it is evident that a right of disposing of 
their property was enjoyed by individeals to whom grants of lands had 
been made by thé sovereign’: —If the king bestows on any ope mowat 
(or waste land), that person becomes the proprietor, although he be vot 
of the description of vhil mousarif, which character will presently be 
described. No person hath power to dispossess the cultivator of seach 
mowat lands, it being lawful to seil it, to appropriate itte religions uses, 
and to dispose of it as an inheritance.” * It is lawfal for the king to 
grant arable land to any person es an akta (or jaegeer), bat be will on. 
ly be proprietor of the profit; and therefore he has power to give such 
land in farm to another, but not to sell, appropriate to religious uses, or 
to bequeath it.” 

Such being the case, with what regard to justice conid we despoil 
these men of their rights? No extended views of improvement could 
justify so ervel ao invasion of property. However intended to benefit 
the mass of our population in Ludia, an innovation of the natare pro- 
posed would in all probability fail, from the violent shock which 
it would give to established opinions. Mankind are naturally dis- 
posed to revere existing iustitutions; and to respect the prescriptive 
rights of their superiors. In Lodia, the greater portion of the zameen- 
dars are Hindoos, the representatives of ancient families, familiarly 
known among the people by the title of rajah ; and to whom they have 
been accustomed to look ap with awe. With these feclings, they must 
regard a measure of this kind as an act of t,rannical oppression. Exer- 
cising a hereditary influence over their minds, it would be easy for the 
aumeendars to persuade the people that the blow was simed at them 
through their interests ;—and thus the stability of onr empire would he 
endangered, The authority which a popalar gomeendar possesses over 
the people, has been practically disuiayed under the present administra- 
tion, Ja the year 1817, Jagbhand 0, one of the principal landholders of 
the province of Cuttack, erected the standard of rebellion, and thousands 
of ryats arrayed themselves woder his bauwer, Lo its first intredaction, 
this ingovation would operate ike an Agrarian law, by creating an equal 
partition of the seilor prodace ; and thus the natural order of things 
would be reversed, which invariably tends to produce inequality of pre. 
perty, wherever there exists a free scope for the exertion of haman in- 
dustry. The entire disiocation of the frame of society wonld necessari- 
ly be the result. The minute subdivision of property, which the opera- 
tion of this system would tend to create, is oppesed to the first princi- 
ples of political economy, which teach us, that, where it prevails, it i+ 
impossible to accumulate capital for the purpose of improvement. Un- 
der this arrangement, it would be difficais to collect the revenue withort 
ao enormons increase in the expense. At present, where one individna! 
pays direct to government a lac ef rupees, under the operation of M 
Mill's system it would be necessary to collect the same sem from 
perbaps a thousand individuals, which woald increase the daties 
of the revenue department in an incaleslable degree; at least 
six collectors would be required where one performs the duty 
under the existing arrangements. In the smali bat exceediog!y 








_ . 

© Mr. Millhas too great a regard for justice topropose this innove- 
tion, Without snggesting tbat the sacrifices of the zomeendars should 
be compensated. Batis this possible? A measare which alters the 
entire frame of society cauvot be regulated in the same way as an ordi- 
nary tarapike bill, What snbstitation can you propose for that live of 
power so patural to man io every state of socety, and which these men 
are cut off from exercising by this sudden change? 
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fertile district of Bardwan, which yields a yearly revenne of 690.000 
pounds, the greater part of this sum is collected from one zumeendar, 
a Hindoo rajah, who farms the lands to others ; ender the operation 
of Mr Mill's system, it coald only be realized by increasing the nam- 
ber of Earopean collectors. From the evidence of the Fifth Report, 
it is apparent that oar finances will not admit of any increase in their 
namber ; at least sach was the opinion of a committee of the Honse of 
Commons in 1813. Mr. Mill will contend that General Sir Thomas 
Munro was able to effect the settlement of the provinces of Malabar and 
Canara, and to collect the revenne without the intervention of zumeen- 
dars. This must be admitted ; bat, in doing so, he did not innovate. 
The fiscal system of the Moghul Government had never extended to these 
provinces ; and therefore he acted wisely in abstaining from shocking 
public opinion by its hasty introduction. At the period when this set- 
tlement was formed, the revenne was collected direct from the ryuts: 
since then the Madras Government has altered this arrangement, and 
adopted a system by which it realizes the collections through the agency 
of the head men of villages, which is certainly ae approximation to the 
zumeendaree or farming system. Ta such a state of society, where the 
inflaence of zameendars ona large scale is unknown, it is obvious that 
the innovation which Mr. Mili proposes conld be introduced with per- 
fect safety. In these provinces it wonld be no change. General Sir 
Thomas Manro aud Colonel Wilkes have proved, by irresistible evidence, 
that in these districts the ancient Pindoo Tostitations preva led—that 
the sovereign collected the annual @essment directly from the eultiva- 
tor, without the intermediate agency of sumeendars; and that the ryuts 
possessed a property in the soil, sufficiently manifested by daily sales of 
their lands. This is easily accounted for by the fact, that, antil the 
igvasion of these provinces by Tippoo, they had maintained their inde- 
pendence against the Musselman arm: ; and that thas the Mahomedan 
institutions had no time to take root in the country, Bat, allowing that 
the state of society ia these provinces is favourable to the innovation 
which Mr. Mill proposes, it is unphilosophical to infer, from this admit- 
ted fact, that the change Which he contemplates coald be introduced 
with equal facility into the numerous provinces under onr sway, where 
the Mahomedan jastitations have prevailed for six or seven centuries, 
and which have, consequentiv, prodaced astate of society materially 
different. An error ke thia might have been expected froma practical 
statesman, who had formed a hasty generalization from a limited obser- 
vation of facia; bat could not have been looked for in a person pro 
foundiy skilied in the ieaductive philosophy. It is safficient!s 
from history, that, on the iovacsion of India by the Moghals, h* anctent 
Hindoo princes. and their descendants, became, im many instances, the 
sumeendars of the distriets whieh they formerly governed ; and that the 
jecheerdars and others, to whom grants of lend bad been made by the 
sovereign, possessed a right of disposiag of the advantages which they 
derived from this grant. Lf the successive bands of ferorions adven.- 
tarers who invaded these provinces respected there rights, onght 
not an enlightened English philosopher to pause before he hasti- 
ly proposes a measure Which might tend to their wanton violation ? 
He may be perfectly convinced ef the trath of his abstract prinel- 
ples, and may feel anatural wish to +e model socie'y into conformi- 
ty with them; bot is there not great crarity and injastice in this, when 
the public mind is not prepared for their reception, and whena sa'utary 
reformation can only be accom» lished by the violation of the cherished 
habits and asages of the peopi-? Itis fortenate for Mr 
been enabled to enact the philospher in real life; and that, living in re- 
tirement, he has had nothing else to do but to sit in jadement npon the 
condact of onr Astatic statesmen If he hed powsessed power in Todis, 
and apvlied his principles ta practice, it is obiwons thet thew would have 
created a great derangement in society. The complaints of the oppress- 
ed cumeendars and jagheerdars wenld rench the bar of the commons 
Like another Hastings, he woald be recalled and arraigned hefore’ their 
tribanal. The Whigs would let loose Mr. Browgham or Mr Bennet apon 
hum. Mr. Heme would enact the part of Sir Philip Francis ; —the friends 
of admiuistration would take a warm interest in the canse ;—the place- 
men, the pensioners, and the clergy would feel that there was some ana- 
logy between their vested rights and those of the sameendars: and thas, 
ia all probability, Mr. Mili would have perished a martyr to his love of 
abstract political justice, and the world would have lost his admirable 
exposition of Asiatic misgoreroment. 


It appears to me that the insovation which be contemplates coald be 
introdaced, and its advantages realized, withoat any visient shock to 
public opinion, by adopting a system more gradual in its operation. 
Thas, it is very well known thata namber of the estates of comeendars 
are sold avoually, who have fallen into an arrear of revense. This being 
the case, it would be easy to divide them into small portions, and dis 
pose of them directly to the ryuts, ii they were disposed to parchase. I/ 
this system had been followed since the imtrodection ef the permanent 
settlement ia IT91, it is more than probable that half the landed property 
im Ladia would have been in their hands. The objection will be—the dif- 
ficalty of collecting the revenne with the lim ted oomber of pablic fanc. 
tlonaries whe can be afforded for this pur; the existiog state of the 
fimances. This mast be admitted; bat the aduicabdic work of Mr. Craw- 
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ford, on the Indian Archipelago, has shown us, that, in nearly a similar 
state of society in the isiand of Java, the government has always collect. 
ed the revenue directly from the caltivators, without the intervention 
of zameendars ander the superintendence of European collectors. Per 
haps some minute information might be obtained respecting the details 
of this system, which might simplify the practice in Bengal, and render 
the collection of the revenne, under this arrangement, less expensive 
than is predicted. Mr. Mill appears to me to have fallen into an error iu 
his opinion as to the inefficacy of large salaries in preventing the corrup. 
tion of the civilservants of the company. The character of these pub- 
he functionaries must principally depend upon the general tone of mora. 
lity in the mother country. If the conduct of the middle and upper clas- 
ses of English socie ty is influenced by aregard to honour and fair deal- 
ing, inthe ordinary transactions of life, itis bat fair to presume that the 
same quelities are exemplified in the conduct of their countrymen in the 
Fast. Bat it is obvious that high salaries must be given, in orderto at- 
tract a certain portion of tetent and probity inte this service. Whe 
would abandon his native country, euconnter the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate, devote himselfto the intense study of langnages, in order to 
qualify bimself for discharging the laborious functions of a judge, 
and occupy himself eight or ten hours daily for 25 or 30 years, in 
the tediows drudgery of hearing canses, who was only certain ofa 
moderate subsistence? Ungqrestionably many respectable men would 
be found in England, who would undertake this ardnous duty for 
£700 or £800 per annum; bet, admitting their honesty, the probas 
bility is, that they would be unedacated men—anskilled in the lan- 
guages, aud consequently, anequal to the task which they had under- 
taken. At an advanced age it would be difficult to acquire a knowledge 
of the languages. But, to come to'the point, if we suppose the Indian 
judge to be corrupt, it appears to me, in opposition to Mr, Mill, that large 
salaries have a tendency to prevent venality. 

The man who sells justice will argue thos, in the event of a bribe 
being offered tohim:—It is teve Tmay gain so mach by accepting this 
sum ; but, on the other hand, T mast rou the rick of discovery, whieh will 
deprive me of the emolaments of office, Thos it becomesa caiculation 
of opposite interests: and hence the conclusion ie obvious, that, 10 
portion as the «alary ie high, the motive ie stronger which impels tho 
mercenary judge todiecharge hie duty. LTudependent of this, as he is 
not stimulated by want to dishonesty, the tewptation ls obviously dimi- 
The salary of a judge avd magistrate of a district in Bengal, is 
28,000r gearly, or £3,500 per annum. This important trust is seldom 
obtained under less than 12 years’ service, In an extensive service 
there are no doubt in this, asin every other, many indolent persons who 
earn this sum very easily; but fa judge really does the daty, it docs 
not appear to me that he is overpaid, as compared with the salary which 
is allowed to similar functionaries in Fngland. But, at the same time, 
if well-educated persons can be trained for this service, with the pros- 
peet of less emolament held ont to them, an suquestionable benefit 
would be conferred apon British Tndia, by the facility whieh it would 
afford of employing a greater namber of individuals in the admiuishtra- 
tion of justice, The civil service of British Todia presents s noble field 
for youthful ambtion, in which every iatellectaal energy may be exerei- 
sed; and in which fewer obstacies are opposed to the rise of talent toits 
proper level than exist inany profession of service. Thisisin « great 
measure to be ascribed tothe necessity which exists that the principal 
offices of government should be filled by men of ability; and by the faci- 
lity which the government possesses of ascertaining the individual merits 
of its servants, by the examinations at the colleges of Hertford and Cal. 
cutta, Any individeal who has distinguished himself at these inatiru- 
tions, is certain of filling the first appointments in the service. The 
splendid opening which is presented to individnal enterprise, does not 
somach arise from any marked dispositionin the government to patro- 
nize merit, as from the namber of lucrative appointments which can be 
attained inthe dae course of the service through senioricy, by every in- 
dividaal possessed of ordinary talents, Every civil servant is certaia 
of becoming « judge, a collector, ot a commercial resident, after a cer- 
tain period of service, with a salary little inferior to that which is granted 
to the appointments in the seeretariat and diplomatic line, which require 
a greater portion of ability, This being the case, he makes no interest 
to obtain these situations; and they are left to be filled by thove who 
fee| competent to the discharge of their duties. It is quite different 
with the military branch of the service, in which the possession 
of « staff appointment doubles, triples, or quadraples the ordinary 
allowances of its possessor: This rowses the self-love of every one, and 
indnces the generality of men to pat every spring in motion, either ia 
Eagiand of ladis, which will enable them to obtain these situations. 
The weight of parliamentary interest isfeit as powerfally in Bengal as 
im the neighbourhood of the treasary. As the government cansot be 
expected to know the individasl merits of its numerous military officers, 
and is seldom obliged to respect public opinion in the nomination to pes- 
ticular appointments, except in the case of men who have eminentig dis- 
tinguished themselves by their gallantry in the ficid, and in, some 
iastaces, by a regard to seinority in some offices connected with the ge- 
acral adauoistrauon of the army, —at least wine-teaths of the stall sitaa- 
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tious in the service are bestwoed upon those individuals who possess 
the strongest t. In the civil service of India, the principle of 
selection is with that of seniority. Al! individeals of a certain 
to hold a certain appoiniment, but it rests with the 
te the person to fill it from amongst these qualified 
persons. renmstances where great ability is required, a re- 
gard to seniority generally prevails in practice. 
Let us view the career of a young writer after leaving College.— 
He is at liberty to select the judicial, the revenue, the diplomatic, or 
the commercial line. By a regulation enacted during Lerd Wellesiey’s 
government, he was obliged to confine himself to that branch of the 
service which he had selected. But, since then, it has been found ad- 
vaptageons that talent should range onrestricted from one branch of the 
service te another ; and, in practice, I believe this regulation is not strictly 
followed, or has been repealed. If be prefers the judicial line, he becomes 
an assistant to a judge and magistrate, with asalary of 400r. or £50 per 
mensem. In the course of two or three years he becomes a register to 
a district er circuit court, with a salary of 6 ot 700r. per month, After serv- 
ing three or four years in this capacity, he may be nominated joint jndge 
and magistrate of a district, with «salary of 12 or 1400r. per month, Bat 
this apointme nt only exists ina few extensive districts, and must be re- 
garded as accid ental in the career of the judicial servant. Ie the gene- 
ral coarse of the service he discharges the duties of a register for five or 
six years, aod then rises to the important charge of judge and magistrate 
of a district with a yearly salary of 28,000r. or £3,600 per annom * 
The writers who enteged the service in 1608. attained this station in less 
than If years. After remaining six or seven years in this situation, 
the judge and magistrate of a district becomes a judge of circuit, with 
a salary varying from 35 to 46,000 rupees per annum. Remaining 
sia or eight years in this grade, if a man of talents, he may then 
be selected to fill the exalted station of jndge in the snpreme coart 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction, designated the Sudder Dewrnec, 
with a salary varying from 60, te 70,000 rupees per annum. Bat 
this splendid prize can only be attained by a few;—this court being 
composed of only three members. Independent of this, the noble 
appointment of member.in-coaneil is open to this branch of the service, 
witha monthly salary of 10,000 rnpees, or £15,000 per annem. The ja- 
dicial branch of the service affords a noble prospect of utility to those 
who wish to benefit their fellow-creatures, and regard power as solely 
jotrosted to them for the good of others, The jadge and magistrate bf a 
district is in reality the governor of a province, whose pe:soual character 
and conscientions discharge ofbis daty exercise a powerfnl influence in 
regulating the happiness or misery of perhaps a million of human beings. 
The jadicial branch of the sérvice demayds very extensive qualifications 
—an intimate knowledge of the languages, manners, and religious pre- 
judices of the natives, with indefatigable industry, and a habit of mind 
accustomed to weigh evidence, and balance opposing probabilities. But 
perbaps a gre ater portion of talept is attracted to the diplomatic or po- 
litical line, from the extensive field which is afforded for its disnlay fh the 
eyes of the Anglo-Tudian public,—its greater patronage,—eud the less 
overous nature of its duties. Toa this branch of the service, the juvenile 
diplomatist commences his caregt as an assistant in the office of one of 
the secretaries to government, or is appointed to aid the resident #t one 
of the ative courts, with a salary of 6 or BOO ropees per month. In pre- 
portion to his length of service in this sitmarion, his salary increases; and 
in the course of 12 or 14 years, he attains the elevated station of secre- 
tary to government, in a particular department, or becomes the repre- 
senta tive of the British state at a native conrt, In the latter station, at 
the principal native courts, he enjoys the princely salary of 8000 rupees, 
or £1000 per month, The residents at the courts of Delhi, Lackvow, 
Hydrabad, and Nagpoor, ave indobitably very great personages; —ia 
these dependent states, where the degree of political control which they 
may exercise is vot very well defined, it mast be easy for any one to enact 
the monarch, who feels the inclination. 






A writer in the 3ist bomber of the Rorvavren Review, in « very 
ingenious speculation on the affairs of India, bar gravely suggested the 
propriety of constituting one ef the royal family Emperor of Hindoe-tan, 
with heriditary succession, With all dee deference to this authority, it 
appears to me that a beiter selection could be made from amongst the 
residents, who, from the saperior practice which they have enjoyed ia 
the regal vocation, may fairly be supposed, to be quite ex sit im the 
huowledge of every kingly tuuction. Bet, to retarn from this digresnon, 
it is obvious that the resident at a mative court requires a minute know. 
ledge of the history aud politics of the different native states, and the 
langaage, manners, and customs ef the people am ngs! whom be resides ; 
and that, above all, he should possess that practical Keowiedge of human 
patare which would restrain him from pressing improvemen's which the 
mind of the native raler or people was not prepared to reecive. The 
appeintment of member ia connec  epen te this, as well as every other 
branck of the service. In the revenue department, the soong civilian 
commences by becoming assistant to a coil ctor, with a monthly salary ef 
400 supers; and, in (he course of 10 or IB yerrs, attaits a coliretorship. 
From this situation he may rise to become & commissioner or member of 














® The rupee is asually estimated at 2s. 6d. 
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the board of revenne. The duties of the revenne are mach 
less burthensome than those of the judicial branch of the service, which 
has necessarily led toa less ample remeneration. In Bengal proper, a 
collecter of revenae does uot receive more than 18 or 20,000 rupees per 
annem ; in the apper provinces, where the permanent sett! ement has 
not bees introdaced, and where his duties are consequently of a more 
onerous patore, he receives 80,000 rupees per annem. Ia the commer. 
cial branch of the service, the writer becomes an assistant to @ Commer. 
cial resident, a salt or opiam agent, or obtains an appointment in the de- 
partments of customs, witha salary varying from 600 to 1000 repees per 
month. In the course of 12 or 14 years, he may become a commercial re- 
sident with a salary of 28,000 or 30,000 rupees per annum,—or a salt or 
opium agent, with 4 or 5000 rupees monthly salary. It is fortaoate that 
there are few of these lucrative appoiatments, which might otherwise 
tempt individuals to desert the mo:e ardeous and useful branches of the 
service—the judicial and the revenne. From this situation, the com- 
mercial servant may become a member of the board of trade, curtoms, 
and oplam, and may ultimately attain the elevated station of member of 
council. The commercial line holds out a great attraction to in- 
doleat persons, from the little employment which it affords, In- 
dependent ofthis, asitis the only branch of the service in which 
individaals are allowed to trade, it affords a noble field to the ac- 
tive and enterprising individual who possesses capital, and iuclination te 
increase it by commerce. Thus itis apparent, that the jmest splendid 
ptizes can be attained by the display of superior ability aed indastry, 
and that every civil servant of the Company is certain of a rich provisiov 
if possessed of ordinary ot even inferior capacity. But, independent of 
this, if the civil servant ef Todia has manifested any extraordinary 
portion of talent, it is evideuot that the noblest gifts in the disposal of the 
crown may be couferred upon him ; as exemplified in the elevation of 
Mr. Hastings and Lord Teignmonth to the general government of India ; 
awd that of Mr. Dancan, Sir George Bariow, aud Mr. Elphinstove to 
that of the subordinate presidencies. 


With ell these advantages, it is surprising that so few individuals 
are enabled to retire from this service. Ont of 400 civilians employed 
in the Bengal establishment, | should doubt if more than six or eight 
return to Europe annually, for the parpose of resigning. The fortunes 
which they accemuiate vary‘from 30 to 80,000 pounds. Perbaps one ine 
dividual may retire every two or three years with 100 or 120,000 pounds. 
The length of their service in India varies from 25 to 40 years; and is 
rarely less than the first-mentioned period. The average must be about 
30 years, The canses of this must be sonebt in the expensive manner 
of living which prevails in India, —the facility which @ liberal provision 
affords of martying early,—and the expense of transporting children 
to Europe, and previding for their education and settlement in the 
world, The style of living is unaveidable from the habits and manners 
of (he country ,—the restrictions of cast, &c. which impose the neces. 
sity of Keeping many servants,— the excessive heat of the climete, which 
renders life aneodurable to a European, without the aid of carriages, 
horses, palanquins, &c.—the high prices of European articles, such as 
beer, cheeses, hams, &e. which in many instances are 200 or 300 per 
cent, above the piime cost, Bat perhaps the priecipal cause that 
fortunes are pot more genveneraliy accumalated, is to be found ia 
the astonishing facility that the young and dashing writer possesses 
of running into debt, and which it requires all bis subsequent 
savings to redeem, The credit which he possesses with Europeans 
aud watives is beyond belief. It is too much to expect that « 
youth emancipated trom ail restraints showid be able to resist 
the oppottanity thus afforded of gratifying bis love of pleasure. In 
these circumstances, i is wot anusnal te see a wiiter leavieg college, 
saddled witha debt of half a lac of rupees, or Gor 7000 pounds. The 
youug man whe is inclined to live within bis income, feels it diffienit to 
resist the comtagion of example, aed must esteem himself fortunate if 
his college biile do wot exceed 8 or 10,000 repees. Io truth, the Ben- 
gal civilian generally spends a fortune beiore he acquires one. The 
heavy charges of interest swallow up all his savings, and reader it dil- 
ficult tor him to shake off his incombrances. Large sums ef money are 
obtained {10m natives at av imierst of 12 per cent —The person whe 
lends this eptertains views of profit mach bevend the legal advantage 
which he is entitied to for the are of bis money Uf the writer is nemi- 
nated to some appointment, tbe lender insis(s open being employed ina 
seme official situation, ar that one of bis reiat.ons should be provided for. 
If his request is refused, a sight of his bood will speedily enforce com- 
pliewce, If he succeeds in int: odacing his relations inte office, the per- 
nicious effects of their influcuce upow the general happiness of the coun- 
try are powerfully illustrated im the followmg extract { om Mr. Tytler’s 
work ;—“Directed by their emrlver, the baboe of monry lender, they 
intermeddie with all the officisi c ucerns of thir master. By their falses 
hood and atter want of priveipie, they colour the caves which come 
before him; they quash the complaints of the more aufortapate matives 
who have pot money to offer as « bribe ; (hey promote the canse ef in- 


justice and defeat the parposes of benevolence; and, by receiving 
moocy (in the mame of their young master) by whateve: bands i( 16 of- 
fered, they degrade the Earopean character, pervert the law, and 
contamiuate the source ef public justice.” Vol. 1. p. 37. 
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A Poem. 
DESCRIPTIVE OF THE EUROPEAN MODE OF HUNT.- 
ING THE WILD BOAR IN INDIA. 


Sing Sylvan Mese, the noblest chase, that erst 
The bravest youth of Caledon inspir'd 

To wake with hounds (1) and clariens deeper-toned 
The woodlands wild; when from the thicket barst, 
With mighty rash, the Caledonian boar,(2) 

And throagh the echoior vale forced his bol? way, 
By many a lance of beaver’d knight (3) opposed, 
Not less for valour famed, than for the spear’s 
Uscerring aim renowned ; forsee the monster's head 
At Atalanta’s feet now bleeding lies, 

Where Meleager kneels to kiss away 

The grateful (4) tears, that down ber vermil cheeks, 
Steal from ber pitying eyes ;—so the soft dew-drops 
On a summers mora, forsake the blushing rose— 
Ere the faint blash epon Aurora’s check 

Assames a deeper glow, and birds with notes 
Exalting hail the dawn, quick let me lead 

You and your train, to where ia thickest shades 
The tasky boar, of no less wonderous size 

Than that which in secority erst reigned : 

Arcadia’s Brimanthiaa (5) wooded vale, 

His lair then form'd. Ia yon uncultured waste, 
Where loftiest grass to the soft summer's breath 
Wave tremulous; in severed tafts detached, 

Theis feathery plumes, and woodbincs sweet and wild 
Embowering wreathe their pale festeons around 

The fragrant baubles’ (6) tawny color'd buds, 

And other oderiferoas shrubs, which with 

The Nowerets that darkling bloom beneath, 

And unobserved, by Flora’s artless hand 

In secret narsed, fling to the desert air 

Their lucions sweets.— Here may you find stretched out 
Io bis dark lair alone, the monarch boar, 

By nightly wanderings loll’d in sleep profound, 





(1) Hounds are here alleded te, as they were formerly made use 
of, in the chase of the bear ard wolf, end are to this-day in France and 
Germany ; bet so description of dogs sre now, or indeed onght to be 
employed in the chase of the wild boar, at least in the mode of hanting 
inti educed by the Earopees gentlemen ; as bogs lavariably teod to pre. 
vent a bear's Gresking cover, a» well as that of retarding his flight 
when ont of it, which shoald always be encoursged, as the harder the 
boar breaks away over the plain, the less capable be becomes of doing 
injury to bis perseers, when brought to bay. 

(2) Seat by Diana to ravage the country, on account of the neglee- 
shewn to her divinity, by the King ; al! the Princes of the age were ast 
sembled to bunt this boar,which was altimately killed by Meleager, who 
gave the bead to Atalanta, of whom he was enamoured. 


(8) Thirty-four Princes were assembied to kill this boar. 


(4) Atalanta herself Grst wounded this celebrated boar, bet it 
Beary, and would indeed have, cost ber life, if Meleager bad not flown te 
ber assistance. 


(5) A moentain river ond town of Arcadis, where Hercules killed 
& prodigions boar, which be carried on bis shoulders to Earysteas, who 
Was so terrified at the sight, that be bid himself ip 5 br ates i 

\@) A variety of the accacia. 
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Uncoascioes of the storm that gathering high 
O’er the deep vale, bespeaks the coming blast 
And tamalt of the fray, in mingling sounds 
Of boisteroas preparation indistinct 
But shoald this grassy waste suceessiess prove, 
Seek where the gracefal and luxuriant cane 
With pliant arms sapports the verdant jow (®) 
Aad woodland rose (8) with blossems wan, aod pale 
As cheek of love forsaken maid, now crowd 
With tangling shrabs, and ever rastiing reeds 
Inaemerous, the shelving bank of some 
Uaballow'd stream, that ever murmuring 
Ta its lingering course, steals throagh the vale 
Ia mazes wild, by pendent willows bid, 
On these lone banks the loveliest flowers are born, 
Which self enamoar'd like Narcissus weep 
Oc’r the blue mirror of the erystal stream, 
And by their own reflected charms betray'd 
Blushing deluded kiss the passing wave, 
Here ia anerring line together form 
Your towering train of stately elephants, 
With martial front; impenrtrably safe 
From qaiek sarprise of lion grim, or e’en 
The wily leonard tribe, or hardier still 
The ball (9) ferocious, on some summit bleak 
Of high Thibet prodaced, whose atmost peak, 
Heap'd in the ever cheerless waste (10) of snows 
Incessant braves the fierce and angry clouds. 
Nor less the elephant beware, that reves 
The mighty sovercige of his rade domain; 
Who when he meets, epon the sport intent, 
The wonder striken field, devoid of fear, 
To firm defiance stands, and with disdain 
Sarveys his hombled brethren riebly clad 
In all the gorgeous trappings of the state, 
Their freedom gone, criaging obseqaious slaves, 
In vilest shackles bound, prompt to obey 
The tyrant call of man; quick from bis huge 
And independant front, bis trembling (11) race 
Turn round abashed, and in dejection droop 
Their trampet twisted tranks, which bat a breath 
Before erected high ia air, when proad 
They shoek the welkia round, and made the air 
Repeat their cries; such the effeets of shame, 
Which ever wounds a breast devoid of sense, 
When for the loss of Liberty it pines, 
Heaven’s noblest gift, and once with pride held ap 
The fearless boast of Engiand’s generous sons. 
Now from your steed’s (12) attendant on the field, 
(7) A species of broom which omally grows in the dry and sandy 
Beds of Rivers, affording & cool and dark retreat for game of every des. 
cription. 
(8) Rosa Syivestris, er Dog Rose. 
(9) To be met with in the neighbourhood of Bootan, Thibet, and 
the Nepael mowetains ; thie species of wild ball appears uuknown to 
the naturalist, it is of prodigious Gereness, it is not described in Boffo, 


(10) The stependons hight of parts of the snowy monnteins whee 
seen at a distance, are se considerably above the clouds, os to appear 
to the astonished beholder unconnected with our terrestrial sphere, and 
to derive their fonndation from the clouds beneath them, and when the 
aimost top or peak of these snowy moontasins catch the reflection of 
the rising or setting san in the rainy season, no description could do jus- 
tice to the briliamcy of the seane. They exbibit av ethereal world, stad- 
died with innamerable jewels of a greater variety of colors than is even 
displayed by the Kaleideseopes. 

(18) The great sagacity of the Elephant is too well knows (to need 
explacation here ; ia elucidation however of the subject here introdeced, 
it may be necessary to mention that the Elephants in « domesticated 
state view their own species, when sccideat brings them together on a 
basting excarsion, with the greatest alarm and aneasiness, which the 
natives ascribe to shame at being found by their move iadependgat 
bretbrea in a state of servitude and sabjection. 


(12) The Arab horses are foand the best for this sport, and are aot 
so casily intimidated as berses of less bicod, 
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Select the most undaunted of his breed, 

To beer you Grmly with voshaken nerve, 

Through the expected perils of the day ; 

Let him as mountain stag be quick of foot, 

With eyes as keen as faloon towering 

High in the air, beyond the sight of men, 

Who by himself is seen ; neither in strength 

Or courage should be yield to that famed beast 

That erst untamed the rude Nemean (13) waste 
Ranged ancontrolied. Now in your well form’dline 
Leave not a space through which might pass unseen 
The affright’d game, aod with your deep ton’d boras 
And bugles loud, into the wild recess 

Of thickest woods bear your resistiess conrse.— 
Not less than two, nor more than three, should arge 
Against a single boar the flying chase ; 

For if the fieid this number should exceed, 

Danger (14) ensues, and worse confusion reigas, 
For see, regardless of restraint, yon Horse 

With spirit raised by the tamultous scene, 

Headieng bis nerveless Rider bears away,' 

With seat infirm, and spear at random beld, 
Against his bold compeers ; who, watchful grown, 
Of the bot foaming Boar's expected charge, 

Sees not from whence the threatened danger comes—~ 
Check now year Horse, nor onward press beyood 
The towering train of Elephants, as through 

The covert’s deepest gloom jostiing they toil, 

With ponderous steps, whilst overwhelmed apd crashed, 
With crackling sounds, the woodland echo’s filled 
And every thicket yields ;—bark! from the crowd 

A general sheut prolaims the monster roused ; 

And in the ear of morn, as yet by sounds 

Of rural laboar undisturbed, the noise 

And oproar swells; whilst echo’s playful voice 

Io mimick peals, tells forth the welcome tale, 

To distant hill, to vale, to rugged gien. 

And unfrequented lake ; on whose soft breast 

The lessening tamalt dies; bat hold !—observe [woods 
Where you tall palm (16) trees crown the neighbouring 
In thicker foliage clothed, sallen and black, 
Withmeasured steps, a monstroas boar appears: 
Awhile he stops, in sceming doubt whateourse 
Would best clude bis persevering foes ; 

This, the most deubtfal moment of success, 

Dowands your utmost eare ; let silence reign, 

Lest from the wooded skirts, but scarce unhoused, 
Ia vigour fresh, the boar should view with keen 
Suspicious glance, thesportsmen posted round 

With beaming spears, and horses well io baad, 
Eager to arge him to the open plain; 

When, with infariate and rosistiess charge, 

To the deep woods he'll force your phalanx back, 
Where, ander cover of his native shades, 

He'll inch by inch, with Gerceness more provoked, 
Hold out the better and the loager fight, 

Mingling his nauseous blood with every herb 

Aad every bud that pay the fragrant sweets 

Ta tribute to fair Flora’s noon-day shrine, 


Hold, hold, by Jove, sportsmen, once more bold hard, 
For see the monster's off, and with a loose 

Unsteady gait attempts the open plain, 

Aod now, brave youths away, with well poised spears, 
Yield to your horse the fullest scope of rein, 

Nor spare the galling spar, for no mean foe 

Invites the trial ef your atmost skil. 

Mark with what speed (16) that cannot long endure 





(13) The celebrated Nemesn lion, killed by Hercules. 

(14) The principal danger ia bunting the wild boar proceeds from 
bad riding, and a enskilfai mode of carrying the spear, 

(15.) Which yields the Cocoa-nat, 

(A6-) For the Grat- mile the speed of the wild boar is very great. 
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He makes for yonder meadow’'d dale, and feigus, 
In vaio, with other wiles, the stop abrapt, 

The threatened change, and unexpected tarn, 
As swaliows of a summer's eve skim rouad 

With antired wing, encircle o’er the green, 

Or lake faint dimpling to the vernal breeze, 
With speed be still holds on, 

Aod toils it headlong throagh the faithless bog. 
Now ap again panting be foams aleng 

The peopled vale, where driven varied ways (17) 
By his terrific sight, the grazing flocks, 

Children aud men, cattle aad ploughs, and carts 
Upset and tambling all promiscuoas fy 

The screaming field ;—yet, yet in hopeless mood 
He lingers on for you Savanna dark, 

Where the grey misty gloom that clouds the edge 
Of the wide waste, boids out some distant hope 
And prospect of escape ; here have a care, 

And check your horse’s speed, for by the rank 
And teeming vegetation’s growth half hid, 

Io gapiog ambash sleeps the pitfall (18,) dark, 
The decp morass, and nullah wide and dry, 
Worn by the torrent of the rainy year, 

Ia broad ravines, precipitately deep : 

Here too, be cautious, lest your horse’s strength 
Should now begin to yield its fre and nerve 

To the protracted labours of the day, 

Asin these vast and lone and dreary wastes, 
Late from the fickle herd by force expelled, 

Or lackier skill, the rathless Uroa (19,) stands 
In mournful (20,) solitade whilst every note 
That wooes the spring’s return, calls to bis fond 
Remembranee bappier days, when once he roved 
The chosen favorite of the female train, 

What time the flowery lawns aod bosky shades, 
Fresh with the fragrant breath of vernal morn, 
Gave out their utmost sweets, or lingering still 
Faint in her dewy wane, the farewell sound 

In whispers of the parting eve, were heard 

As drowsy carfews bashed the peacefal vale, 

In all his shifts opposed, the foaming Boar 
Finds farther flight in vain, and to the close 
Aod furious battle trusts ;—abh! sad result, 








(17.) This is really the case wheu a Boar takes over a plein in the 
cultivation of which the hasbandmen are eugaged, and I have known 
more than one or two melancholy instances of persens being killed apos 
the spot. 

(18.) The principal danger is from the deep pits formed by the 
wild baffalees in the rainy season. 

(19.) Wild Buffaloe. 

(20.) In the wast herds of wild beffaloes that frequent the plains 
and woods of Bengal, there is always leader or bead; and in the 
spring of the year the most furious contentions take place between the 
candidates for dominion, which often ends in the death of one of the 
contending parties ; bat if the baffgloe wheloses the battle is driven from 
the herd, he becomes the terrer of the sarreusding country, takes 
ap a solitary position on the plain, and attacks indiscriminately, meno, 
horses, cattle, carriages, pelanqains, and every thing that comes into 
contact with him. The sportsman is often obliged to relinquish the close 
parsuit, and becomes himself the porened. If your horse is mach fatigued 
and the baffaice should get you into deep aed swampy ground, the 
danger is very great; the writer of this poem was some years ago iv close 
pursuit of aboar io grassabout three feet high, and io seme places muck 
higher, when just upon the point of spearing the boar, be came epon ese 
of the deep pits formed by the buffaloes iv the rainy season at fail speed, 
and too saddenly to avoid it; fortunately his horse was a good one, aod 
he cleared the pitinhis gallop; os the rider im tarning round after 
having done so, perceived a rhinoceros tising from the bottom of the 
pit. A frfend of the wiiter of this, of sporting celebrity, new no more, 
some years ago, slipt a brace of beautiful greyhounds at a deer, which 
after a trying chase took to the water, the degs followed, when a most 
extraordinary scene presested itself, the doge were is clese persait 
of the deer, an alligater was in porsuit of the dogs, ene of which be 
succeeded ia carrying away,and when tae gentleman alluded to was 
overtaken by his attendants, they told him thet im the early part of the 
chase, a wild buffaloe was in close parsuit of bim, 


Tu day. January 


28. 1823. 
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Saggested by despair, he stops, abrapt, 
‘With Gery eyes askance that speak him now 

Not backward to a fair exchange of blood 

For blood, bristling be grinds his sharp projecting tasks 
In colour fairer e’en than orient pearis 

That in their purer and more snowy white, 

Rival bet yet adorn the loveliest breasts 

Of Brin’s blue eyed maids : —baste now and learn 
With seat securé-at atmost speed (2t,) with force, 
To send your whistling javiia Winged with death. 
Deep in the watchful boar’s broad ample crest ; 
Thea whee! away, or with judicious stop, 

Firm on his pliant baunches well thrown back, 
Support your gallant steed, with nicest rein, 

To shan or else resist the deadly charge ; 

Now moderate your geal, nor interrupt (22,) 

Him whose seperior skili has daly gained 

The spearer’s side, a post of honor oft 

With danger fraught, and periloes to keep.— 
That was a desperate aud a rathless charge, 

And see the well directed lance has struck 

The infariate monster keen, and sharp, and sore, 
Whilst every painful movement that he makes, 
Fixes stilt deeper and with surer death 

Fast in his brawny back, and as be steals 
Lowering through briary brake, or silky grass, 
Serves as a beacon to the hotparsait.— 


See yon poor bleeding (23,) horse, the most beloved 
Of all bis master’s stad, with fatal wouud 

And downcast eyes bent on the bleady scene, 
Who at the dawn of day, with matchless fire 

Led on the flying Geld, when the first horn, 
Exalting sbrill, proclaimed “ Away.” Hold, bold! 
For now the Boar to bis last shifts redoced, 
Roariog with beart appalling yet renews 

The desperate Gght, not fiercer bellowing forth 
From oat the mortar’s mouth, the ficry charge 
Deals all arouad the fatal shafts of death 

Now in his last sad impotence of rage 

He makes his dying stand, whilst grinding "twixt 
His foaming tusks, with gore and blood distained, 
The many spears tee firmly now transfixed 

Deep io his purple sides; alance well poised 
Thrown bissing by an arm of well strung nerves, 
Dispels ali farther hope, and with a groan 

He yields his forfeit life, a well earn'd prize 

To those, who homeward now exulting tura 

Their steeds, whilst the past triampns of the day, 
And every danger shann'd, i} often told, 

And oft repeated o'er and o'er again, 

With laughter’s loud exaggerated talc. 

(21.) The most elegant and skilfal mode of spearing the wild boar 
is to rue up alongside of him at fall speed, before he has lost that 
confidence io his own, which orges kim to stop and fight; buat bad 
ground, a want of hardiuess in your horse, and often speed also, for at 
this time the boar is going at a rate not much ioferier|to your horse's, and 
iadeed ether circamstances, will seldom reader this practicable. 

(22) Formerly when all the persous engaged in the chase were 
equally experienced, it was au estavlished rule -amonget the riders to 
prevent accidents, never to force the person who had got the right side 
ef the boar daring the parsait to quit his position mati be bad eisher hit 
or missed the object, or the tera of the boar offered one of the other 
riders an opportanity of getting the spear side, when he kept it ander 
the above circumstances, as lows as he could, and so on alternately. A 
spear throwe with skill and strenct), combined with the great additional 
force it by the speed of the horse, will sometimes transfix the 
boar to the ground; these rales however have now fallen into neglect, 
with the almost total diseootina .nce of om of the most neble aad maniy 
sports in the world, andin the few instanere in which the diversion is 
sull pursued, more danger is to be appreheoded from the unexperienced 
Sportsman, than from the boar. 

(23) When a horse has bees once severely wounded, neither whip 
nor spar will get bim near enongh to the hog to admit of your delivering 
your spear with certainty ; there are however exceptions to this observa. 
thom, and some horses have continaed bold to the last, afters haviog sof. 
fesed repeated aud severe wounds, 
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Ball and Supper at the Gavrwuncut Mouse. 
=p | 


The Governor General requests the Company of His Ma- 
jesty's and the Hoaorable Company's Civil, Naval, and Military 
Servants, ata Ball aud Sapper, oa Tharsday, the 6th February, 
at 9 o Cleck. 


Govt. Honse, Jan. 27,1823. BD. RUDDELL, Capt. A. D. C. 


Reconnaissance. 
AP Biiteur du Journal de Calcutta. 


Si vous penses que les Anglais et les Indoax n’ent pas 
seals le privilége de la reconnaissance envers le Gouveracur Gé- 
néral; si vous croyes que |’ expression publique en est permise 
& tous ceux qui partagent ce sentiment, je me Matte que vous 
voudres bien consigoer dans votre Journat celle d'un homme 
qui pour n'étre oi Anglais ni Indowx, a’eu éprouve pas moins 
des regrets aussi vifs que les leurs, 


Tl a’ appartient pas, sans doute, A un étranger d'entrer dans 
les détails de sa giorieuse admiaisrration, et oe serait ysurper an 
droit, que la considerer autrement que dans son ensembie; mais 
quand eet étranger a vu tous Jes autres admis aux mémos avan- 
tagea que les sujets Britanniques; quand il les a vas joulr par- 
touts du libre exercise de lear profession ; quand i! les a vus enfia 
accucillis, secoarus, protégés aur tout le territoire de ja Com- 
paguie, il peat alors, comme citeyen de I'lade, praclAmer des 
bienfaits aux quels il a participé. 

C’est en cette qualité, Monsieur, que j'adreese ce faible 
hommare d’ une profonde et respectucase reconnaissance, bien 
persuadé dailleurs qa’ il seca senti par tous mes compatriotes 
établis dans I'Iode. 

J'ai Vhonvear d’ étre, Ke. 


A. Z. Agrieulteur. 
An Ertraordinary fact. 


Te the Bditor of the Jowneal. 
Sin, 
Shoald the novelty of pursaing wild Cows and Bulls 
at game, render the subject worthy of publication, you are at 
jiberty to insert the following aceount ia your Paper: 


Daring the present month, a party of Gentlemen, on'a shoot- 
ing exearsion from Fatebgurb, having beard of a jungle to the 
Westward of the District of Farrackabad, in which there were 
said to be abundance of wild Cows and Hulls, proceeded to the 
spot, They entered the jungle between two and three coss in ex- 
tent, aod ia a short time diseovered a herd of wild cattle, look- 
ing prodigioasly fresh and fat, promising an adequate retura for 
expeoditere of Powder and Bali to the bungry Sportsman, 
There were about four and twenty io the herd, besides two or 
three Calves. The largest animal, a Bull, was selected asa 
prey for the party: he received with little effect three or four 
balls, but being followed ap, five or six more bails were lodged 


tin bim, when he fell—one Calf was afterwards dropped the 


first shot, bat it rose agaia and ran a considerable distance, an 
act highly applaaded by the conneisseurs of veal, who short- 
ly after secured it for the table. The Call was very fat. 


It will hardly be credited by the most experienced Sporis- 
man that such game as wild catiic may be met with in the West- 
ern Provinces, more especially in the Doeab, and in the Dis- 
trict of Farruckabad, where very litle jungle now remains wocul, 


The neighbouriag villagers state that the entire berd de- 
rived their origin from one lame Cow, many years ago turned 
adrift in the jangles as being useless to it's propriftor. The 
race has gradasily jacreased, bat nothing will indace the wild 
cattle to unite with the domesticated flocks grazing arennd, 


I am, Sir, Your obedient Servast, 


Camp Surpeoruh, Zillah 


FParruchabad, Jan, 14, 1623. ONE OF THE PARTY: 
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Ghost of an t Enformation. 


“A Gostin Daun’o.”—Hamcer. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


Fin, 

There are some ugly ramours afloat touching the Ghost 
of a Criminal Information; for my own part, | am a cautious 
man and make it a positive rale never to believe any thing bat 
upon the best evidence the cage will admit : unless therefore you 
will assure the world that such a Ghost stalks the earth I will not 
believe it. 


Sir Matthew Hale was no friend to Criminal Informations, 
which Blackstone endeavours to account for ia these words :-—“ It 
is truc, Sir Matthew Hale is said to have been no friend to this 
method of prosecation ; and if so, the reason of such his dislike 
was probably the illase which the Master of the Crown Office 
made of his authority, by permitting the subjec: to be barrassed 
with vexatious Informations whenever applied to by any mali- 
cious or revengefal prosecutors; rather than bis deubt of their 
Jegality or propriety on urgent occasions.” 

This of course cannot in any manner apply te the Informati- 
on in question ; it has doubtiess been resuscitated for wise and 
good purposes, and of course it was not originally filed, bat apon 
the most urgent occasion, otherwise the Guardians of the Public 
Safety woald not bave allowed it to slumber so soundly and se 
Jong that all men thought it was defunct. 


It bas been currently reported that it expired—poor thing! 
for want of aleg to stand upon, 


Jan, 27, 1823, MUNGO MALAGROW THER. 


_— 


NOTE. 


We bave learnt, with as much surprise as our Correspen- 
dent, that the Criminal Information is revived: bat by whose 
directions, or for what particular reason, we are entirely ignorant. 
It was originally moved for, in order to pat a step to the disous- 
sion of what was alleged to be a Libel then before the Court, An 
English Jury, however, subsequently decided that the alleged 
Libel was nota Libel, but a justifiable and proper comment on 
the official conduct of the United Secretaries, who then formed 
the Prosecutors ; in addition to which, all farther discussion of 
the matter then before the Court did cease accordingly ; so that 
the end for which the Information was avowedly moved, was 
fully answered by its being Gled ; and it was naturally supposed 
that the foundation being shewn to be wrongly considered as li- 
bellous, and consequently destroyed, the whole superstracture 
raised on it would have fallen to the greund. The Information 
accordingly lay dormant so long, that no one we believe dreamt 
of its revival, 


It cannot be the new Government we should think, whieh 
has moved this renewal of so old an affair; because a tempo- 
rary Governor General might be expected te await the arrival of 
the permanent Ruler appointed from home, rather thaa distin- 
guish an Interregoum or Regency of a few months by any bat the 
most benevolent acts,—with of coarse as many Levees, Balls, 
and Suppers, as might be deemed necessary forthe sapport of 
a Governor General's dignity ;—neither can we understand 
how it can be the work of the Six Seoretaries. Yet it can- 
not have renewed itself—it must have had some kind hand to 
brush off the acoumulated dest of fifteen months, from the pooder- 
ous load of parchment, when it was taken down again from among 
the dusty records of days gone by. All these thiags of course 
will be learnt in due time; and we shall be able, we hepe, to com- 
maunicate te our anxious readers, all the various details of minor 
points, sach as the choice of a Special Jury to try the case, ra- 
ther tha st it to that class of Jurors who understood their duty 
so imperfectly, it might be thought, ie the former instance : of 
whom that Special Jury will be composed; how and by bom 
they will be nominated aad selected, &e. &c.—all of which are 
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of course legitimate and harmless articles of information to lay 
before the Public. 


The object now cannot be to punish an individual for pep. 
severing in the discassion of alicged Libels before the Court; ug. 
less the movers have mistaken the name of the Paper in which these 
discussions are carried on. We have new pending ia Court a Ciyij 
Action against the Proprietors aud Editor of Jouw Bo t, for the 
several Libels of the Farexn or Mr. Bankes, Niett, Stnrronics, 
Civitis and many others; and that cause bas been before the 
Court for many weeks past; yet the Jown Butt bas containeg 
Letter after Letter, day after day, bearing on the question at 
issue; and no public Prosecator steps forward to say that HE 
is attempting to impede the due course of Justice by persevering 
in the discussion of matters actually pending in Court. Oh! no} 
such an innoeent Paper as that, supported by such high-minded 
Proprietors, and fed by such pure and disinterested Coatribators, 
who bave no relation with Government or Government Offeces, 
who are ocither private Secretaries nor publi¢e ones, neither Aides. 
de-Camp nor Chapiaios, neither holy Preachers ner profane 
Comptrollers of Stationery, (from ali of which, Sceretarial Secrets, 
Military Proscriptions, Theological Anathemas ; and though last 
not least, pens iok, and paper, might bave beea equally supplied, 
if it were possible to effect such a union);—such an innocent 
Paper as the Butt, we say, which is free from all this, could not 
be saspected of any attempt to impede the course of Justice, and 
therefore it would be quite wrong in any one to notice its discussi- 
on of matters before the Court, more particularly as they relate to 
a case iv which the Caccurra Joumnat is concerned ; as, by the 
censent of all loyal and well disposed men, what might be eri- 
minal iathe one, would be perfectly innocent in the other! so 
mach is the complexion of every act changed by time, place, and 
circumstance, end by the ebannel through which it appears. 


In the case we have pending against the Proprietors of the 
Bo.t, we have asked for the real authors of the Letters com- 
plained ef, and dared them to the proof: the chief object we 
have in view being to shew the world that we dread mo dis- 
closures, aod shrink from no discussion, The names of the 
Authors have been refased to us, although the whole of their 
Libels consist in defamation of private character, so that we 
proceed civilly against the Proprietors and Editor of the But, 
as a matter of necessity, to give them the fellest opportanity of 
proof. 

Ia the Crimioal Ieformation revived against as, we are 
to be proceeded against without any demand of Authors, 
without any opportunity of justifying by proof; and the whole 
of the alleged Libeis turn on the discussion of what a Jary 
has already pronounced to be not a Libel, and consist in public 
comments on the public and official acts of public men, witb- 
out a single allusion to the private characters of any individeal 
pamed or indicated thronghoat the whole of the discussion. 


The fate of the former (the Proprietors and Editor of the 
Butt) will be decided by the Bench, and the result, if convictions, 
will be a pecuniary sacrifice in damages. 


The fate of the latter (in the Criminal Information) will be 
decided by a Jary (whether Special or otherwise is not yet we 
believe determined); and the reselt, if conviction, will be a fine to 
the King, and imprisonment in the Great Jail of Calcatta fors 
term depending on the discretion of the Judge. 


We leave the Reader to draw his own inferences and make 
bisown comments in a comparison of the eases ; and content oar- 
selves for the present with reporting the progress of each of them. 
Ia the Civil Action, the time allowed for the Defendants te put is 
their plea expires on the 28thinst. Io the Crimiaal Ioform- 
ation some discussion will probably take place on Thursday the 
30th, bat the day of Trial remains yet, we believe, to be fixed. 
We shall keep oar Readers well informed, however, on a point 
of so much public interest; and only rejoice with them to see 
the Law regarded as superior toDiseretionary Power, and bope 
wich them that Justice will be purely and impas ually administered. 
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Selections. 
Bombay, January 8, 1823.—A Packet is now open at the Post Of. 
fice for the reception of Letters to be tranemitted to England and Cape 
of Geod Hope by the Ship Barxwortu, which will be closed, we 
tnderstand, to-morrow evening at 5 o’cluck. 
On Priday last, John Leckie [Esq. was sworn in Mayor, and Henry 
Grey, Esq. Sheriff, of Bombay, for the present year. 


On Monday evening the friends of Mrs. General Wilson gave a Ball 
and Supper to the settiement, on occasion of that Lady's departure for 
Surat. At eight o'clock the Company began to assemble, and it was 
past nise before the whole had arrived. We have seldom witnessed a 
more elegant assem>lage at this Presidency, and onr Belles displayed 
their anrivalied charms with the happiest effect. Daecing commenced 
about ten, Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Fawcett opening the Ball, and dancing 
down many couples with mach grace and animation. This was continued 
with cheerfalorss and vivacity until past twelve, wheo it was announced 
the Sapper Tables were arranged. After Sapper the sprightly daoce 
was revewed, and most happily enjoyed until aa early hour. 

‘The very spirited arrangement of the Stewards gave universal satis- 
faction; and it must have been highly pleasing to those grutiemen who 
undertook that laborious office to find their endeavours crowned with 
each complete success, and that they so amply succeeded in diffusing 
through the Company « general spirit of hilarity and festivity. 

Bombay Sessions.—The first Session of Over and Terminer and Ge. 
neral Goal delivery commenced yesterday, the 7th of January, before the 
Hon’ble Sir Anthony Baller, Knight, Recorder of Bombay. The Court 
having been opened with the usnal ceremony, the following Geatlemeo 
were sworn in to compose the Grand Jury. 


Bexsamin Norton, Esq. Foreman. 


W. T. Graham, Eeq. ; T. Crawford, Esq. 
W. Maiowaring, Esq. ; W. Nicholl, Esq. 
T. D. Beaty, Esq. ; J. Saunders, Esq. 
W.C. Brace, Esq : D. Seton, Esq. 
W. Peel, Esq. 3 A. Tnglis, Esq. 

J. Forbes, Esq. 3 1. Fawcett, Bs. 

T. Riddeck, Esq ; E. Elliott, Esq. 
A. Mackivtosh, Esq aod 

P. H. Hadow, Esq + “BP . Bouchier, Esq. 


His Lordship commenced bis charge to the Grand Jary by ob- 
serving, that tho’ he believed very few eases would be submitted to them 
for their consideration, he was sorry to state, that three indictments for 
homicide would be brought before them, and bis Lordship then proceed- 
ed to defiue with great perspicuity the different degrees of guilt which 
attached te the crime, which he observed, depended not only in the mo- 
tives which the Jary might think operated in the minds of those to whom 
the offences were imputed, bat siso on the particular cireumstances 
whence the Jary would draw their conclusions. 


His Lordship then adverted tothe Towa Geal, and recommended to 
the Grand Jury their visiting it either in a Bedy or by deputation, in or- 
der to ascertain if the improvemeats formerly recommended, had beea 
carried into effect. 


The Court then adjourned until this day at 10 o’clock,— Bombay 
Gazette. 

Weather at Madras.—The Madras Papers report boisterous wea- 
ther to have been experienced at that Presidency; and a private letter 
ofthe same date which we had the pleasure te receive on Saturday, 
describes the severe weather eacountered by the brig Docemin, Capt. 
East, of this port, im the following terms: 


“ Madras, January 11, 1823.—The Gotcowp,a and Mora have not 
yet arrived ber: we have hed teal weather here these 6 days, and are 
anxiously looking for those Ships. I pot to Sea from Pondicherry roads 
on the 20th of December with threatning weather aad « heavy Sea, and 
stood to the Eastward; bad unpleasant time of it from the day we left 
entil the dch of Jameary, when in latitude 10° 39, North and Long. 82° 
30’ avery severe gale commenced at N. N. E. and North, aad blew the 
whole of the day, when it shifted suddenly to West wirh increased vie- 
lence watil poon on the 6th, then it few rowed to 8.5.W. end South, 
where it coptinsed blowing with ali its beart enti) the beginning of the 
Oh, whem itcame from 5. E. and lasted the greater part of the day. 
We had been driven by ihe Western part of it as far East as 67° 54° and 
have saffered greatly—ali omr Rigging is chaffed to pieces, oar Siem 
Race gone and many of our Sails we were obliged to cat away losave the 
Masts. Dunog the heaviest part of the Gale she gained for some time 
Spee both pumps, aud we should have thrown oar Cargo overboard but 
G@erst not teke off the Hatches as the Vessel was bardiv ever abowe "a- 
ter. Over poor unfortunate Lascars have beer 
and cons ast bard » dering 6 dart whew t 
Were in Consequence obiiged to feed Giem with Grog 


nea ly dead with fatigue 
k; «we 


and Biscuit; the 


+ could aot e 


pee took off on the afterpoon of (he Oth and we got io bere ow the 10th.” 
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Shipping at Siam.—We are happy to learn that the fears expres» 
sed in our Paper of Tharsday, in the “ Journal of a Traveller,” relativ® 
to the Ships remaining ia Siam, after the departure of the Puaxrx, wer® 
greatly overrated, and that persons more iutimately acquainted with 
their situation than the writer could pos@ibly be, entertain no such fears 
in their account.— Hur ture. 


. Distressed Irish. —The Bengal Subdsoription;for the relief of our poor 
distressed Irish fellow sabjeets now amoants to Oue Lakh and ighty-nine 
Thousand Rupees! As the Subscription isto close immediately, those 
who have not yet subscribed, but mean to do so, should without leas of 
time sead iu their contributions,—and such as have not yet forwarded 
their contributions, though their names be down, should remit the 
former to the Treasurer of the Charity withoat delay, so as to be 
transmitted with as little loss of time as possible to the scene of 
distress, At the commencement of the sabscription, we question 
if any ove anticipated the possibility of its going beyond aLekk. Be- 
nevoleace, however, we are happy to say, runs with a deeper flew 
among ws thanone might at first imagine, When moved ina proper 
canse, Philanthropy is amogt powerful and pervading sentiment; and 
never has it been more successfully, or more properly roused, than among 
the Native and European population of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, on 
this occasion. Expectations are even alive that the sabseription bere 
will close attwo Lakhs! We really wish it would come up to that 
round sam, and the probability is, that our wish oo this head shal) be 
gratified.— India Gazette. 


To the Committee, $e. 
Gewr_emen, 


Ihave the pleasure of acquainting you that I have this day received 
from Mr. Roberts, our Treasurer, a set of Bills for £1000. These shal, 
go by the Wiwcmetsna, Lapy Rarrcas, and Provipence, and togethe, 
with the Money already remitted, will complete the sum of £17,204—8 — 


I hope it will be practicable to realise all the subscriptions before 
the Sist of this month, and that those who have not yet subscribed will 
send the amount which they may contribate before that day, asitis of 
great impertanee that such relief as we can afford should reach the suf- 
ferers before July next. 


I am, Gentlemen, your faithful and obedient Servant, 


F. MACNAGHTEN, Chairman. 
Wednesday, the 22d of Janwary, 1823. 


David Clark's Isiand.—We have great pleasare in subjoining « com- 
manication with which we have been politely favored, and for the au- 
theaticity of which we vouch, respecting the discovery lo the South sea 
of a new Island, called by the discoverers Davio Cranag’s Island, It 
is iohabited, bat the natives are apparently wild and shy. From the same 
gentleman who obliged us with the document alluded to, we have re- 
ceived an interesting account of a late visit te Otaheite. Thongh the wri- 
ter modestly requested us to new arrange his notes for the public eye, 
we prefer giving them ie his own simple and appropriate langaage, 
which will be mach more acceptable to our readers than avy modified 
aad more laboured aceount. 


Let those who look with an eye of suspicion or lncredulity on the le- 
bours of Christian Missionaries io different parts of the world, peruse 
in a spirit of eandour oar Correspondent’s reflexions upon the effects of 
Christianity on the minds of the Otaheteians; aad they cannot but con- 
fess that every encouragement ought to be thrown in the way of Chris- 
tian Missionaries, who laboaria the vieeyard often with but « most 
scanty temporal measare of reward, and solely with the view of reciaim- 
ing haman souls from the dreary darkoess and horrors of saperstition 
and vice. Homan sacrifices, and the atrocious orgies of the Arreoi So- 
clety no longer exist in Otaheite; the natives of that island are nat now 
thieves and pilferers. What « triamph to Clristienity is this! May we 
not hope that the day is mot far distant when the balefal autas da fe, which 
are the disgrace of Hindooiom, shall also be extinguished ; the Charrak 
Poojah, seif multilation and immolution, and parricide and universal 
perjury abolished? It was easier to perfect asimilar labour at Otaheite 
thas here. There the natives were in « state of nature, and ready to 
receive new impressions. They had not attained that piteh of civilization 
where dogmatiom and arr commence. They had not voluminous 
codes of laws. They had not a deuble language—one for the laity, and 
one for the priesthood, They had not an enormously enmbrous hierarchy 
enjoying privileges incompatible with social prosperity and bappiares. 
Their nobles and dignitaries were not clad in gorgeons reiment, sheltered 
in splendid palaces, end decked in costly jewels; the prodectse! trade 
and the arts, which althengh hamanising jo their in@uence, iwelade, ne- 
sertheicss, elements of demoralization, which exist not where these are 
anknown. Here the satives most be edecated, « mAs in the prin- 
ciples of general learning — mot of a pertientar ‘elighes. at, sey they 
we have already, and are content; bat give us your kuowledge, that 
we may torn it to asefal worldly porposes—gire os your sciences and 
trades, and handicrafts, and your works of im giaation, of history, of 
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try. They must be left to these and the slow conrse of time. A faste 
for our literatare is, we should suppose, the first thing to be instilled 
into them. They canuot fail in process of time to admire onr moral 
code, and as that is the code received from the founder of Christianity, 
it will have its effect silently bat po —and, anawares to them- 
selves, they will gradually become Christianized. At first they should, we 
hambly suppose, be left to draw their own inferences from our Seriptares. 
When they begin to question concerning these, then is the time to teach 
them the doctraines of Christianity; to help them when ata less; to 
expound, to comment, and finally to exhort. The Missionary College at 
Serampore, and the various Schools established in Calcutta and other 
parts of the country, where native adults as well as children, are tanght 
apon the most concilitory and encouraging plan, in dway caiculated to 
disarm all apprehension respecting an offensive interfereuce with their 
religions creed ,—have already, we conceive, produced highly beneficial 
éffects, and we trust these are, daily increasing. Here follow the do- 
euments to which we have already referred :— 

“On July 18, 1822, we discovered in the Ship Goop Horr an 
Island, which we madein Lat, 17°19’ S. and Long. by corresponding 
lupars and chronometers; in Long. 138° $0’ W.itis apparently abont 
20 miles in circumference, very low and dangerous, particalarly so as it 
lies far to windward of all the known islands, composing the group of 
the dangerous Archipelago. It is inhabited, As four canoes made off 
to us; the Ship washove to, bat we could not induce the Natives by 
any signs to come alongside, or to approach nearer than about a quarter 
ofamile. One of them stood upin his canoe, and made a long and 
apparently animated oration (if we could jndge by his gestures), to the 
Ship, accompanied by his companions frequently crying ont the syllable 
He, We lowered a boat, but as soon as they saw us pull towards them, 
they paddied away in great consternation for the shore ; however, the 
boat overtook them, but their terror was so great, that no sign or present 
we offered them, could prevail upon themto stop. Their canoes were 
of very rade construction, without rigging: they bad spears with them, 
but adapted apparently for fishing ‘only, as they did not attempt to ase 
them. They had, all ofthem, « piece of cloth, like the Otabeitan mana- 
facture, wrapped round their middle ; and ove of thema string of pieces 
of pearl shells round bis neck. They did not seem to appear more 
alarmed when « gun was presented at them; indeed, it was very evi- 
dent that they had never before seen Earopeans. Night approaching, 
and being already fer from the Ship, the boat returned withont making 
any further researches. 

Assuming the right of Discoverers, we named it David Clark's 
Island. 

October 13, 1892.—After sailing from Otaheite we again discovered 
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as a present of a pig, and 2 double cance laden with yams, plantains, 
cocoanuts, &e. She welcomed asto her dominions, promised as her 
protection and the assistance of her subjects, and when informed of the 
necessity we were ander of remaining some time, appointed as as a res 
sidence one of ber own palaces, apwards of 200 feet in length. 


This celebrated Telend has been too minntely described by the 
immortal Cook to require any addition; butit may be interesting to 
remark the great change of manners that has taken place since his time, 
The Missi mare Society muy boast of at least one point where their bene. 
volence hes een rewarded —by the conversion ofa whole people from 
a religion of the most barbarows and dreadfal description, pollated by 
frequent haman sacrifices, to an adoption of the mild precepts of Chris- 
tianity. 

The couseqnent change in their moral character is most extraordi. 
nary, particnlarly in that necessary distinction between Meum and Tuum, 
Cook describes them as being the most accomplished race of thieves he 
had ever met with ; when, at present, as I have already observed, every 
thing belonging to as wes exposed, and at the mercy of their cupidity 
not the veriest trifle was teken away. 


They have now a reenter code oflaws and form of trial, which is by 
jodges (not to be fe wer i» namber than six) chosen from their Chiefs. The 
proceedings are very simpl>, and wonld not,Lam afraid, suit any other 
than this primitive people. The calprit.is condemned on his own con- 
Session only but if ascertained that he has lied, the odiam he incurs isso 
great that these has hardly been an instance where it has been necessa- 
ry to examine witnesses. 

The panishment of theft and incontinency is to canse the offender 
to make or mend a certain portion of the public roads. Tatooting, 
which is now considered an offence, (and indeed is the most frequent 
one) is also thas panished.—Treason and marder are the only capital 
crimes, and are punished with death, by hanging; there have been hi- 
ther to bat two offenders of this description, for treason. The gibbet on 
which they suffered still remains a conspicuous object in errorem. 

The observance of the Sabbath ie also enforced by law, and so 
strictly that a canoe mast not be laaeched, nor their food cook-d on this 
day. They are constant in their attendance at divine service twice a-day 
on Sundays and Wednesdays, exclusive of praver meetings, &e. : be- 
sides the Missionaries they have their own ministers, who preach long 
eXtemporaneons sermons, otly with greateffect. Their singing 
is very good ; and wherever the residing Missionary anderstands masic, 
their proficiency is extraordinary ; singing by notes iu astyle far supe. 
rior to our own general congregations. 

Their Chapels are well boiit ; the pulpits and seats are ornamented 


two Islands, The one, Reirson’s Island, in Lat, 10°6 S. and Long. with carved work. To Eimeo, an idadd in sight of Otaheite, they are ' 
160° 65’ W.; and the other, Humphrey's Isiand, in Lat, 10° 80'S. 40d } ow Gaishing a Chapel built of hewn coral rock, which has « beautifal ( 
Long. 161° 3° W. appearance. 

Reirson’s Island is inhabited ; we passed very close to it, and ob- Pro may be almost styled in common, as they never refase 
served anumber of the natives running tothe point nearest the Ship ; reqnest grt pe the most fe ae presents we conld make the Chiefe, P 
they however launched no canoes. were frequently not amoment in their possession, aaless they had made be 

Humpyrey’s Island mast be also inhabited, from its proximity to 3. a previons promice to preservé them forour sakes. Consequently they I 
the other, and its being to leeward. They are both low, the cocoanut have not such a word in the language a* gratitude—nor can they express < 
trees with which they are covered being the first indication of land. “ thank you.” We were at first mortified to see them receive the most , 

It may be here proper to remark that, the Lattidude of Bird Island, % eteemed gifts with perfect indifference. Z 
one of the Ladrones, is incerrectly stated by Horsbargh in the Directory ; Charity is no virtue with them. I understand that the good people e 
of 1812. ‘ : iu England proposed establishing here an Orphan Society, not being th 

We made it in Lat. 16° 8" N. and Long. 146°6" 45" B.; consequent Ava Wat there i nat an orphan, at least s destivate, on the island. . 

, : ated 
poral mre > ss it and the Isle of Gaypen is mach aarrewer than ; to it, (besides the nataral parents,) who bind themselves to Bere and 
, 3 protect it, and who are indeed ambitions to do so, as an additional nom- E 

The Goop Hore anchored on the 25th July 1822, in the harbour of | ber is considered an increase of couseqaeoce to the society or family the en 
Bapeite, one of the vamerous and cree Serene rmiugg Mate Be ig : child is iatredaced inte. th 
reefs, which almost e.circle the island taheite, n ng, 3 
altho’ it rained heavily, we were surrounded by canoes full of the natives, $ Waits we wore on Oe itend, they adopted 0 Flag (a red Gy, with . 
who soon crowded our decks, We were strack with admiration at be- : Star im the quarter, thus amy and by a whaler which touched at the at 
helding their manly and indeed gigantic figures, far exceeding the Ea- : Island on her way home, intimated it to the British Government, and re 
ropean standard, The Chiefs, too, were particularly distinguished by : claimed its protection. The letter to this effect was written by the Queen Pr 
their superior stature, : herself. To meke a noise on the occasion, we lent them our great guns, or 

They welcomed as with every gestare by which they could signify | when they fired a royal salute, accompained by the discharge of ne 
their kindness ; iv imitation of us they now shake the hand, but joining | ¢VOFy Mustquet on the island. be 
neses were their former mode of salutation. : The population al tho’ greatly diminished since Cook's time,is now = 

Notwithstanding the now frequent visite that aremade them, their ; ° the increase, im cons equeace of the new system, by which females are 
eurlosity was very freee th ies tonne every part of the Ship was mi- ; more respected, and by which marriages are eacoureged ; and the aboli- . 
nately inspected,—evon the rigging was filled with them. We were at ; tion of that horrible Erroe society described by Cook : its effects are still 
first alarmed, as evea our cabins were mot heid sacred; however we } ***® bY the disproportion of women to the men, 
e008 found that we had nothing to fear, as altho’ every thing onderwent ° The greatest objects of their ambition, at present, are masquets and te ( 
@ seratiny tha®onld met have discraced @ Portsmoath searcher, and ; dress. It is amusing to see their displey of the latter, they are now 7 que 
with every facility of pilfering with impunity, "yet pothing was missed. + well supplied, that there is scarcely a Chief bat can sport a coat, and wer 
On the following day we were visited by the Queen Regent, the present . sometiones a naval eaiform is seen, since the visist paid them by H. M. fres 
King, son of the late Pomare, famous in Missovary annals, being a mi. } ship Dawwreess. Shoes and stockings, and even the more necessary the 
mor? she was attended by only four of her principal chicis, aed brought } sppeadages of trowsers or shirts, do got bewever always accompee? 
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clad than the gentlemen,—they ma- 
imitation of English straw, and are 
acksoe acd by vessels that call, that 
few are obliged to have recourse to their own country clethes or a Sunday 


Ss 


some on the Island, who do the natives 
a great deal of harm by their-dissolate lives, and I biash to say that the 
while we were there, was by « 
Jackson, who was caught im the fact, pinioned, and 
of the whole inhabitants. 
greatest failing of the Islanders—one, indeed, common to all 
savage avd half civilized people—is am excessive fondness for ardent 
spirits; bat this weakness, they have virtue enengh to 
destroy all the «tills om the island, and to prohibit the manafacture of 
Ava ander the penalty of bavishment fer life. The art of distillation had 
been taught them by some of oar countrymen, when a hollowed stone 
served them for & boiler, # bamboo for a worm, and a canoe for a cooler, 


Captain Cook bas been a most frieod and benefactor to 
the Island ; and so grateful were the natives, that only on the introduc- 
tion of Christianity have they ceased to adore him; thas, perhaps, many 
a poor victim has been sacrificed to him whose natare was so opposed to 
ernelty. 

The cane is now cultivated, and engar made by one of the Missiona. 
ries, The Otaheitan case, your readers will be aware, has been intro. 
doce” into ali onr West India Islands, Bragils. 4&c., and has been univer. 
salty cultivated in preference to the iadigesous or Creole cane, from its 
larger size and sape:ior bardiwood. 

Cotton and ee es the former is of very superior 
quatity. A Weaver hes sent out by the Society ta teach the na- 
tives the art of making cloth.—Oranges, pines, papay, apples, guavas, 
limes, shaddecks, the pumpkin, sweet potatoe, and Bracil yam, are among 
the anmerous vegetables introdaced by Bligh and Cook — Pigs and Fowles 
are pleatifal, aed Goats, a late intreduction, have actually overran the 
Island : the natives, however, have sn aversion to them, arising from 
their delicate sense of smell, which is extraordivary.—They are very 
fond of fine perfames, and indeed make or distill a great variety them. 
selves, with which, (mixed with cocoanat oil,) they anoiot themselves. 


An interesting circumstance is, the valaable subscriptions that have 
been made in all the Society Islands for the benefit of the Missionary 
Society. The Wevrmonetann, = Ship of 400 tons, was chartered by 
them, aad nearly Iadeo with their contribations, consisting of cocoanut 
oil, arrow root, cotton, &e. 

I have invariably called the Island Otaheite from Cook, altho’ the 
real name ia Tahiti. The O being the pronoun that, which in answer to 
Cook's inquiry, was used “* O,cahiti,” that “ is Tahiti.” —Jndia Gazette. 


Further particulars of the Fire at Canton.—The fire commenced about 
sine o'clock at night of the Ist of Nov. at the distance of aboat a mile 
end abalf from the British Factories, intelligence of which being com- 
manicated to the Sapracargoes, they as usual, dispatched the company’s 
Engioe, accompanied by several Members of the Factory, and many 
ether Foreigners, to the spot where it was thes raging, but ne water was 
te be procured, nor did there appear to be any endeavour on the part of 
the Chinese, to arrest its progress, altho” arged on by the active exertions 
eof the few Eeropeans on the spot, and by their earnest entreaties, de- 
monstrating the great danger that existed from the extreme violence of 
the wind.—After some deisy, water was procured for the Eogine, and 
several others were put in motion from the Hongs of the Merchants. 


At twelve o'clock the wind which bad hitherto been from the North, 
East, changed to the North, blowiag directly upon the foreign Pactories 
and with encreased violence; it was then apparent to every one that 
they were in considerable danger aniess the Chinese wonld destroy the 
bouses ‘ those in flames ; to which effect, the chief 
add letters to the Vicerey in the city, and to efficers attending 
atthe fire in listless inactivity; more over offers were made for the 
remuneration of those whe suffered by the voluntary distrection of their 

» From the panctnal adherence of the Commanders to their 
orders for the prevention of distarbances betwoen the sailors and Chi- 
nese, no English Beat was then in Canton with the exception af one 
belongive to the Horerable Company's Ship Prinerss Amelia, just arriv. 
ed from the second bar, by which orders were dispatebed to ali the Ships 
at Whampes te send ap Boats to assist io arresting the Progress of the 
Gre if possible, as well as for the protection and preservation of the 
Hon'ble Company's property. 

The Bales of Woollens, &c. in the Warehouses were then moved ont 
to Chieese Boats on the Quay ordered for their reception, but in conse- 
qvence of the inability of the Earlish to procore Coolies, their exertions 
were rendered almost fruitiess, ontii the seb. qvent arrival of the Satiors 
from the Hon"ble Company's Ships afforded more effectnal assistance for 
the removal of as mech as the time woald then admit of. 
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At three o'clock in the morning, the wind contiowed in the same 
point, and the fire evidently approached with such rapid strides as to 
leave but little hope that it coald be prevented from reaching the foreiga 
Factories. The Engines, were tly concentrated for the 
pretection of the house and of the Hon'ble Compagy, and 
again as large a body of Foreiguers as could be collected began to 
destroy the combastible materials of those hoases adjoining the poiat of 
couflagration, bat few in number themselves, unaided and evea impe- 
ded in their exertions by the Chinese, little good could be effected.— 
The Mandarines, believing it an invitable dispensation of Providence, 
never bestowed the least attention upow the represeutations of the 
Sapracargoes for the prevention of the encrease of this awful Calamity. 


Nothing now remained for the members of the Factories but to be 
passive spectators of approaching desolation, enclosed ina small and 
confined space, without the possibility of turning their exertions to any 
avail, almost ail foreign property in Canton was involved io ruin, from 
the ealpable negligeace of the local officers and superstitions inactivity 
of the people. 

At seven o'clock, some American Boats arrived, the Officers and 
men of which immediately applied themselves where they coald be most 
asefal; bat it was themteo late, and the arrival of the English Boats a 
short time afterwards (owing to their greater distance from Canton than 
the American ships) only afforded the means of rescuing from the Ware- 
houses a small proportion of Woollens, 


About the hoar of sine the British Factories were in flames at five 
or six points, the Gre approached in a line embraciag the whole extent of 
the foreign Pactories from the Creek on one side to Mowguas Hong ap- 
om the other; At the same period, the rooms at the back ef the 
Warehouse, those in front of acmall Racquet Court at the end of the 
New Factory, together with the Dutch Factory were barning rapidly, 
and the whole of a street calied Hog Lave, cpaning parallel to the side 
of the Factory, was in flames. 


For a considerable time it was hoped that the Warehouse might have 
been saved, as it resisted barning from the couflagration of the roome 
behind it, when the fire had exhansted itself, bat although the Engives 
were in play, and all exertions used to protect the Hall and Library, which 
joined it in front, the wind swept the @ames so rapidly along, as to bid 
defiance to all resistance, and at last the fire from the Library and 
Wherehouse ignited the reof,—all efforts were thea sagatory for the 
farther preservation of ite contents. 


Rvery exertion that human abillity could devise or execute hy the 
means and physical force in the power of the was made, bat 
in vain —and about twelve o'clock, all the foreign Feetories were in 
flames, beyond the possibility of entering them, and the few yards of 
Quay between the Factories and the River were almost impervious, 
owing to the smoke and flames that issned from them. 


At three o'clock Foreigners of every description were driven to take 
reface in the Bosts Glied with the wreck of the property rescued from 
flames; 1¢ would be « vain effort to attempt a discription of the misery 
and destraction of property that has resalted to the Chinese,as well as to 
the Foreigners in general at Canton: bad not the Natives ia the British 
employ been under the general coasternation, more property might have 
been saved. 

The company are stated to have sustained a loss, by the destraction 
of Wollens, amounting to above 28 Lacs of Rapees.—John Bull, 


dipping Arrivals. 


BOMBAY. 
Date Names ef Vesstla §=Flage Commanders From Whence Loft 





Jan. % Tartar British J. Rode Nn ey oo 
3 La Eugenie French P. Canseade = May 20 
3 Syiph British G. Middleton Sarat ae 





Stations of Wesscis in the River. 


CALCUTTA, JANUARY 26, 1823. 

At Diamond Harbeur.—H. C, 8, Cocovrasam,—CaTueaing, ont- 
ward-bouad, remains, —Many Ann Sorpmias, passed dows. 

Kedgeree.—Atiev Rowaman, and Lanates, ovtward-bound, re- 
mein,—Cannats, aod Mences, (Brig), proceeded down,—La Baise 
Avucance, Lavy Rarrtgs, Taavascons, Pasenosany, Pyzanonasyt, 
Denes Bacoy, end Tase, ontward-bound, remain. 

New Anchorage —H. C. Stips Gewenat Hewerr, Taames, Man 
cutoness ov Ecy, Wincnetsga, sod Wannen Harrines. 

Seager. —Messenet Buon, end Rosaua, (P.), oatward-boand 


remais,—Gexsaat Lacon, (P.), Loz,(P.), aad Camouns,(P.), gone to 
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PAcerut Haces. 
To the Editor of the Journal. 


Str, 

I have the pleasure to send you an account of Meernt 
Race Meeting for the first week : owr Sport bas been greatly dimisiched 
by the upesual number of Horses which have been lamed. 


Your's, 
A PRIEND OF THE TURF. 
MEERUT RACES, JANUARY 7, 1828. 
Purse of 25 Gold Mohnrs for half-bred Horses, weieht & 
Heats 1} miles.—Fatrance 3 Gold Mohbers. yn tapings 


Nawab Shamsheer Babadar’s b. m. Spindleshanks, 7 years old, 9 st. 
7 tb. walked over. 


Meerst, Jan, 11, 1923. 





Pony Parse 15 Gold Moburs, heats 1 mile Entrance 3 Gold Mo- 


hurs—Coantry Ponies allowed 8 |b. at. lb. or, Heats. 
Nawab Shumbeer Babadnr’s ch. m. Perie,.. 7 3 @ 11 
Mr. Hardtman’s b. p. Little Pat, ........ 670 22 
Mr. O'Keefe's b. p. Little Dick,..........4 2 4 48 
Captain Wyatt's b. m. Patch, ............7 6 8 4 dra. 


First heat won easy. The second heat was very interesting nnti! 
they reached the distance, when the snperior strength and the high 
blood of Perie, enabled her to leave ber opponents at pleasure. 


Captain Jenkins’s hb, Galloway Ellen, by Barbarian, 7 st. 7 Ib. beat 
Captain Wyatt's b. Galloway Meliora, by Delusion, 7 st.—1 mile~A very 
fine Race—Time 2’ 3”,—Elien is probably one of the most beantiful 
Galloways in India, and from the superior manner in which she was 
trained, she was enabled to maintain her pace the whole Race, even 
ageinst a Mare of such known bottom as Meliora. 


Captain Wyatt's ch. m. Cassandra, sister to Laurel Leaf, 9st. beat 
Mr, O’Keefe's gr. h. Saracen, 8st. 11 1b.—2 miles.—Wom very easy. 
Mach sport was expected from this Race, bat the public expectation 
wis disappointed, owing to Saracen having been lamed in shoeing. 


Captain Jenkin's Devonshire Lass, by Marplot, 3 years old, 7 st. 
4 1b. beat Mr. O’Keefe’s ch. colt Kingfsher, 4 years old, 8 st. 41b, haif 
amile Kingfisher got a bad start and was beat very easy. 


Mr. O'Keefe's b. f. Lauretta, by Benedick, ont of Laura,3 years 
old, Tet. IIb. received forfeit, from Captain Jenkins’s ch. colt Acquisi- 
tion, by Benedick, out of Gvotnare, 3 years old, 7st. 4ib.—T. Y. C. 





WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1823. 
Parse of 40 Gold Mobors, for all maidens, heats 14 mile, entrance 


4 Gold Mohurs, 2 years old, Sst. 6lb.—3 years old, 7 st. 21b.—4 years 

old, 8st. 6Ib,—5 years old, 8 et. 19 1b.—6 years old, Ost, 2 Ib. 
Mr. O’Keefe’s b.m. Enigma, by Delusion, st. th. Heats, 

out of Kingfiher's dam, ......6+-000 essesse 8 D Pe de 
Captain Wyatt's g. f. Cottage Maid, by Be- 

nedick, ont of an Arab Mare, ........505ee 8 32 1:2 
Captain Jenkin's ch. f. Pandora, by Benedick, 

out of Targqwin'’s dam, .... 0 cece ccceeeceeens 6 32 83 8 


Ist Heat ran in 3° 59d Heat 8’ 3)"°—3d Heat 3’ 10” 


Enigma, the favourite. This was one of the best contested races 
we have ever seen, Each heat won with the greatest difficulty, after 
the first heat 2 to Lon Cottage Maid, and after the second heat even 
betting. —_— 

Purse of 40 Gold Mohars for all Arabs, 8 at. 7 ib.—Maidens allowed 
6 Ib, —-Heats 1} miles Entrance 4 Gold Mohurs. st. 1b. Heats. 


Mr. Robert Hare's br. Arab Nigel, ......... -8 7 a 26 
Mr. Roggies’ ch, A. Serjeant Apples, ........8 2 2 23 
Mr. Hardtman’s gr. A. Bolter, ...... 2.6.66. ei 2 dist, 


Bolter, ax was expected, boleed. The Serjeant, not having been 
sufficiently drilled, was beat easy. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 11, 18293, 


Third year of the Slender Billy stakes 10 Gold Moburs, with 25 
added by Mr. O'Keefe, for all Horses breed ia India. 
at. 1d, 


— 


~naso = 


SB years old. 6 0) 

8 years old, 7 9 | 1, Me. Hardtman’s, gr. ec. Terguis,...- 
4 years old, 8 11 2. Captain Wyatt's, ch. m, Cassandra,.. 
5 years old, 9 4 j 3. Mr. O'Keefe’s, b. m. Snigma, .... 
6 years old, 9 8) 4. Shaumsbear Babadur's, ch. m. Flere, 


¥ years gid, 9 10/ 


ccoo~? 


—_—_—_——- = 
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Tarquin, ran the race at score from the Post he was never headed, and 
won by several length. Even Setting, or against 

would be a great treat to the Sporting World to see this noble colt 
matched against the far famed 

meet her match without going to Newmarket, 


Porse of 20 Gold Mohors—Entrance & Gold Mehurs—weicht for 


inches, 14 hands, 6 st..7 lb.—1§ miles beats: sf. lo. oz. _ Heats. 
Captain Wyatt's b. h. Herlequin,..........810 8 2 2 
Captain Jenkins’s b. m. Ellen,...... sii F OM: 8B 
Mr. O’Keefe’s 4d. m. Minna Troil,........8 2 4 28 8 


A beantifal Race all round—Ellen leading with her usual spirit 
until passed the distanee post, when the Horse gained on her, won hand. 
somely. Harlequin the favorite. Time 3° 7” 


Captain Wyatt's gr. f. Cottage Maid, 6st. 2 lb. beat Mr. O'Reefe's 
Leonora, by Flamingo, 6st. 41b.—1} miles—a very fine Race all round, 





won by a length with great difficulty. Time 2° 30” 
Bombap Races. 
BOMBAY RACES, FIRST MEETING, JANUARY 7, 1623. 


FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, JANUARY 7. 


A Sweepstakes of 20 Gold Mohars for all Arab Horses, that bave 
never started for Plate, Parse, Match, or Sweepstakes—heats twe 
miles, weight for age, Bycalla Standard. The Horses to be bona fide 
the property of Subscribers, and the Stakes to be open till the Ist of 
November 18223,—Mares and Geldings allowed 3 lb.— Seven Subscribers, 


Meats. 
Mr. Law's Advocate, eee ree ee eee eter eeeee 6 dr. 
Captain Spiller’s Jack, .......-eseeeees eocees . & 2 
Captain Thew’s Roriey, ...... cocccccceccesese SF G 
Mr. Crawford’s Rob Rey, Tere eeere ee Cees Ces 1 1 
Mr. Malcolm's Fits James, .....6cccesecseeesss 3B 8 
Mr, Winterton’s Snowdrop, .... 0000+. seereess - 44 


Ist Heat 4’ 10” 
Time {94 Heat 4° 16” 
A Plate of 501. from the Fand, and & Gold Mohars each Subscriber, 
for all Arab Horses, weight for inches, 14 hands, carrying 9 st.—heats 
one and a haif mile. Heats. 


Captain Spiller’s Tom Thumb, sovecccoccccos 3B 3 2D 
Mr. Meredith's Sulty, eee eneeee essecepe-s 2 4 8 
Mr. Crawford's Forester, ....... oodectennes BF ES FD 
Captain Havelock’s Clinker, ......seeeceeeee 4 2 4 
This Race was concladed at so late an howr, thet we were unable 


OPE PEDEOL OEE DEO CL EBEE OREO CEL CECEEECRMERE OE tattle de ede Ads A A LL, 


to obtain the time from any authentic source, and the same cause pre- 
vents our giving a fuller account of the Sport. 

There was an interesting and well contested Private Match be- 
tween Mr, Elliot's Proxy, and Mr. Meredith's Collector, ove and a baif 
mile, 8st. 4ib. each, which was won by the former in 3° 6” 


BDearhs. 
On the 25th instant, 8. T. Goan, Esq. of the Honorable Company's 
Civil Service, aged 44 years. 
At Madras, on the Sth instant, of the Cholera Morbas, Mr. H. M. 
M’Bean, aged $8 years; leaving a Wife and five Children, with a large 
cirele of friends to lament bis loss. 


At Bombay, on the 6th instant, Extas, the infant Son of Captaia 
J. B. Doxereevitte, Paymaster, Baroda Subsidiary Force, 

At Bombay, on the Ist instant, at bis house in Geergon, Sowxen- 
seTr Basootserr, « Hindoo, a geutleman of bigh spirit aed indepen- 
dence, of great wealth and respectability, well knowe among the Euro- 
pean Gentry of that Isiand, and highly esteemed by the cast of Gold- 
smiths, of which be was « principal member. His property was princi- 
pally acquired in commercial parseits in which he condected himself 
with bovor and propriety, and met with that reward which bis integrity 
merited. He died at the advanced age of 88, and antii within a short 
period of bis death was in fall possession of all those astute faculties for 
which he was so remarkable, He had latterly lived retired and secind- 
ed from the busy occupations of life, bat mevertheless comtioned to res 
ceive the visits of his numerous English friends at hig splendid and brile 
liant mansion where he died, and which for its taste and joternal ele- 
gance was mach admired. He maintaived and continued to the lest bis 
correspondence with those friends in England who ia public and private 
life im this country were valeable and distinguished members of society, 
and by whom his death will not be more sincerely regretied than by big 
humerous frieads and the various castes of ibe mative society in Bombay, 
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